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Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, F our dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
er express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er srisk, Single copies ten cents. — 3 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or en any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincianati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Oricans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1578 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E. 4th St. 

roledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 








MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execulea promptly and seasonably. Correspondeace 
invited. Oraers for art embroidery a specialty, 
ito EAST 46TH STREET. NEw YorE 





FLOWERS 











Violets, beautiful quality, only $1.50 a 100. For 
dinners, receptions or for boutoniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, 920 Eighth Avenue. Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs, Josephine Redding, 301 West 
57th Street, 
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MARRIED 





Cogswell-Nickerson.—At St. Paul’s Church, 
Dedham, Mass., 1 Jan., by the Rev. Percy 
Browne, Agnes Eugenie, daughter of the late Al- 
bert W. Nickerson, to Cullen Van Rensselaer Cogs- 
well, of New York. 

Beadei - Minton. — On 8 Jan., 1896, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, No. 635 Park Av- 
enue, by the Rev. D, Parker Morgan, D.D., Jane 
Marriott Minton, daughter of the late Charles A, 
Minton, to Edward Beadel, of New York. 

Johnson-ving.—At** Elm Lawn,” 428 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Canada, Wed 1 Jan.,1896, by the 
Rev. Mr. Woude, Helen Gertrude King, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, John Dwight King, to Charles 
Albert Johnson, of New York. 








DIED 


Barlow.—On Saturday, 11 Jan., 1896, at 39 E. 
31st St., General Francis Channing Bartow, 

Postiewhaite.—On Friday, 10 Jan., 1896, at 
West Point, Rev. William M, Postlewhaite, D.D., 
Chaplain and Professor ot History, Geography and__ 
Ethics at the West Point Military Academy, ~— 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Slocum-Flint 
Townsend-Henderson 


Miss Margaret Olivia Slocum to Mr. Sherman 
Flint. Muss Slocum is the daughter of Col, J. Jer- 
main Slocum, Mr, Flint is the son of Dr. Austin 
Flint. j 

Miss Ethel Townsend to Mr. Charles Fremont 
Henderson, Miss Townsend is the daughter of the 
late Frank Taylor Townsend. Mr. Henderson is 
the son of Mr. James Le Roy Henderson, 


WEDDINGS 


Borden-Owen.—Mr. Bertram H. Borden and 
Miss Mary L. Owen, daughter of Mr. William H. 
Owen, will be married in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest on Thu., 23 Jan. The Rev. Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan will officiate. Miss Anne Durfee will be 
maid of honor. The bridesmaids will be Miss Edith 
Westervelt Low, Miss Mary Robbins, Miss Louise 
Major and Miss Elvin Richards. Mr. Matthew S, 
Borden will be best man. The ushers will be Mr. 
Arthur Doremus, Mr. Arthur S. Fairchild, Mr, 
Howard F. Borden, Mr. Harris B. Fisher, Mr. 
Wiiliam H. Owen, Jr., and Mr. Nathan Duffee. 


DANCES 


Bishop.—Mrs. Heber R. Bishop gave a dance 
on Wed.,8 Jan., at her residence, 881 Fifth Ave. 
Mr. John C. Furman led the cotillon, dancing with 
Miss Bishop. 

Tuesday Evening Dancing Class.—The 
third meeting of the Tuciday Evening Dancing Class 
was held at Sherry’s on Tue.,7 Jan. Receiving 
were Mrs, Lewis Delafield, Mrs. Lawrenee Wells, 
Mrs. john Lyon Gardiner, Mrs. Frederic Dent 
Grant and Mrs. William Warner Hoppin, The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Stockton Beekman Colt, 
dancing with Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald. The favors 
were pen- wipers, flowers and silver trinkets. 

Wednesday Cotillon.— The second Wednes- 
day cotillon was held at Sherry’s, on Wed., 8 Jan. 
Receiving were Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. 
George Howard Marvin, Mrs. William L. Tren- 
holm and Mrs. Algernon Sidney Sullivan, The 
cotillon wasled by Mr, Arthur Skelton Wiley, danc- 
ing with Miss Constance Trenholm, and was before 
supper. 

Assembly Ball.—The first Assembly Ball was 
given at the Waldorf,on Wed. eve.,g Jan. The 
whole lower floor was thrown open and the rooms 
were decorated with flowers, palms and potted plants, 
The cotillon was danced betore supper, which was 
served at small tables in the rotunda and corridors, 
About five hundred were present. Mr. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., led the cotillon, dancing with Mrs, John Jacob 
Astor. There was one favor figure. The favors 
were large leghorn hats, trimmed with roses and rib- 
bons, for the women, and boutonniéres for the men. 
Receiving were Mrs. Astor, Mrs. William Watts 
Sherman and Mrs, William A. Duer. 

Friday Eve. Dance.—The second of the ri- 
day Eve. Dances was at Delmonico’s on Friday, 10 
Jan. Receiving were Mrs. John Alsop King, Mrs. 
J. Hampton Bobb. and Mrs, George Kangsland, 
The cotillion, which was led by Mr. Stockton Beek- 
man Colt, with Miss Elizabeth T. King as his part- 
ner, was danced before supper. Present were Miss 
Constance Parsons, Miss Gertrude Parsons, Miss 
Louise Garland, Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Miss 
Harriet Biddie, Miss Helena Clarkson, Miss Justine 
de Peyster, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Marie Hamil- 
ton, Miss Cornelia Delafield, Miss Helen Edwards, 
Miss May Neeser, Miss Marion McKeever, 
Miss Lucy Gurnee, Miss Belle Gurnee, Miss Ethel 
Phelps, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Edith Speyers, 
Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Mabel Jones, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding,.Miss Elizabeth Higginson, Miss Daisy 
Post, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss 
Katherine Duer, Miss Julia Stevens Lewis, Mr. 
Frederick Spedden, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Her- 
bert Parsons, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. Laurence 
Lee, Mr. Alexander Hadden, Mr. Stowe Phelps, 
Mr. Edward R. Jones, Mr. Archibald Mackay, Mr. 
Wilmerding Biddle, Mr. Wiliis Reese, Mr. Edward 
Crosby and Mr. John G. Neeser. 

Milis.—Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a[dance at 1 E. 
69th St, on Monday eve., 13 Jan. 

Charity sall.—The Charity Ball, for the bene- 
fit of the $t. John’s Guild and Child's Hospital, will be 
given in the Metropolitan Opera House, on Tue. eve., 
28 Jan. Nearly all the boxes are already sold. Among 


the box holders are Mrs, George Rutledge Preston, 


Mrs, Roosevelt Scovel, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. William M. Kingsland, Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, Mrs. James W. Pin- 
chot, Mrs. Henry M. Day, Mrs. Henry M. Parish, 
Mrs. Charles Judson Gould, Mrs. Walton M. Peck- 
ham, Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. Edward Mitch- 
ell, Mrs. Miles Carpenter, Mrs, Chester W. Chapin, 
Mrs, William Bliss, Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, 


. ‘Mrs. George C. Boldt, Mr. John D. Archbold and 


Mr. Samuel Valentine. 
Bachelors’ Ball.—The list of subscribers for 


' the Bachelors’ Ball, to be given at the Waldorf on 7 


Beadel-Minton.—Mr. Edward Beadeland Miss 
Jane Marriétt Minton, daaghter of the late Charles 
A. Minton, were married at the residence of the 
bride's mother, 625 Park Ave.;on Wed.,8 Jan. The 
Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan officiated. Miss Mar- 
garet Minton was maid of honor. Mr. Philip's. 
Minton was best man, ‘ , 

Belmont-Vanhderbilt.—Mr, Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont and Mrs, Alva E. Vanderbilt, daughter of the 
late Murray F. Smith, of Mobile, Ala., were married 
at the bride's residence, 24 E. 72d St., on Saturday, 
11 Jan. The Hon. William L, Strong performed the 
ceremony. 

W aterbury-Hayden.—Mr. Nelson J.-Water- 
bury, of New York, and Miss May Louise Hayden 
were married in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Wed.,8 Jan. Bishop Potter, ot New York, 
assisted by the Rev. James Houghton, officiated. 
Miss Mabel Thomas was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Estelle Montgomery, Miss Marie 
Houghton, Miss Isabel Halsey, Miss Marie Struter 
and Mis, Laura Knight. Mr.:Henry Weston was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. E. Percy Bramwell, 
Mr. Howard Conkling, Mr. W. Harris Roome, Mr. 
J. Bertram Kelly, Mr. Carroll Berry and Mr. Edward 
Yarnall. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Wend-DOUE. icc Sesccee ene secs ehybs oeunen my Jee 
Borden-OWen.........00-008 cee .... Thu,, 23 Jan. 
Sedgwick-Beales. ..........- ++ se Tue., 4 Feb. 
Terry—Laurence,....... ware debe Wed., 5 Feb, 
Trowbridge-Tailer .. ..... ...2.00. Thu., 16 Jan. 


Bond-Davis.—Mr. Alfred H. Bond, of Boston, 
and Miss Louise Van Buren Davis, daughter of Mrs, 
John W. Davis, will be married in St. Mark's 
Church on Sat,, 25 Jan. 


Feb., includes the following names: Mr. David 
Banks, Jr. ; Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, Jr.; Mr. Ren- 
wick Hurry, Mr.J. Frederic Pierson, Mr. Alexander 
M. Hadden, Mr. Schuyler Schieffelin, Mr. Ellery An- 
derson, Mr, Edwin Ciarence Moller, Mr. Robert 
Dun Graham. Mr. Henry V. Day, Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Jr.; Mr. Charles 
Riker, Mr, Wainwright Parish, Mr, Oswald Jackson, 
Mr. Jameson Cotting, Mr. Francis J. Otis, Mr. 
Stowe Phelps, Mr. J. Edward Davis, Mr. Seymour 
Cromwell, Mr. Edward C. Chisholm, Mr. John G, 
Neeser, Mr. A. V, Z. Post, Mr. De Witt Clinton 
Fales, Mr. George Lorilard Ronalds and Mr. Edward 
R. Thomas. ‘ 

Ipheconga Ball.—The Iphetonga Ball will be 
given inthe Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Tue. 
eve ,21 Jan. The Com. on Arrangements includes 
Mr. Augustus A. Low, Mr, Arthur M. Hatch, Mr. 
Frank S. Benson, Mr. William Cary Sanger and Mr. 
William C. Sheldon, Jr.; Mrs. Augustus A. Low, 
Mrs, William A. Reed, Mrs. Edward H. Litchfield 
and Mrs. William Cary Sanger will receive. Mr. 
Arthur M. Hatch will lead the cotillon, dancing with 
Miss Anne Low Pierpont. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


[Names to be included in this list should reach 
Vogue Monday. To insure accuracy, the visiting 
card should be sent.] 


MONDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs. Henry S. Barnes, 

The Misses Barnes. ....... cos ceee] E. 44th St. 
Miss Laura Jay Edwards... ....... 11 W, 47th St, 
Mrs, Gustav H, Schwab.,..... . .823 Mad. Ave, 
Mrs, George Shearman Weaver, Jr,..254 W. 93d St, 


TUESDAYS IN JANUARY 


The Comtesse di Brazza ......... Hotel Endicott 
Mrs. Levits Conde, 
I ASP ..--6 W. 56th st. 


Mrs, Maturin Delafield, 
Miss Julia Livingston Delafield....475 Fifth Ave. 


The Misses Furniss .. .......... 463 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Frederic Goodridge............ 250 Fifth Ave. 
WEDNESDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Edward G. Loring...........-- 109 E. 3oth st 
Mrs, Porter........ nee ie ob oamuie .17 W, 8ad St 
Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb....... T1o E, 39th St 


THURSDAYS IN JANUARY 


Miss Callender, 


8 ER Pee re «--7 E. 72d St. 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 

The Misses Morgan .. .......--- 219 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs. J. McCullough Miller, 

SS ee eee 270 Mad. Ave. 
een he A. STE ea. 47 W. 20th St. 
Mrs. Thomas Sherman... .......... 114 E. 22d St. 


FRIDAYS IN JANUARY 
Mrs. Edson Bradley, 


Miss Julia Fay Bradley........... 802 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. William H. Falconer, 

The Misses Falconer... ......- ...8 E, 62d St. 
Mrs. Lioyd Ferris... ....:. sees 128 W. §soth St. 
Mrs. Henry E. Howland........... 14 W. oth St. 
Mrs. Lydig M. Hoyt... ......... 20 Wash, $q., N 
Mrs. Edward Renshaw Jones, 

Miss Mabel jones. . .. ..... 20 Wash. Sq., N. 

SATURDAYS IN JANUARY . 

Mrs. Brace Brow®. «.....0002.00s000 763 Fifth Ave 

Bh MD 0c ctgn sabe seed dates .O E, 58th St° 

| ere 239 Central Park, W° 

Mrs. Allen Tucker............ «+. 15 W. 38th St’ 
RECEPTIONS 


Blanchard.—Mrs. George Robert Blanchard 
gave a reception at 1 Wash. Sq N. on Sat., 11 Jan. 

Coiby.—Mrs. C. L. Colby gave a reception on 
Sat., 11 Jan., to introduce Miss Florence Hallett 
Knowlton, at 8 E. 6oth St, 

Campbell.—Miss Georgine Campbell gave a re- 
ception at 922 Mad. Ave. on Mon, att., 13 Jan. 
Receiving were Mrs. W. N. Guernsey, Mrs, Clarence 
Best, Miss Lucie de Meisson Kennedy and Miss Mary 
Van Buren Vanderpoel. 

Eden.—Mrs. John Sherman Eden gave a recep- 
tion on Sat., 11 Jan., at 27 E. 45th St., to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Maud Eden 

Francke.—Mrs, Leopold H. Francke gave a re- 
ception at 7 E, 35th St. on Sat.,11 Jan., for Miss 
Rosalie Francke. Receiving were Miss Marion 
Rand, Miss Julia Hard, Miss Anita Neilson, Miss 
Edythe Huntington, Miss Mabel Huntington and 
Miss Elsie Latalie. ; 

Gelston.—Mrs. T. H. Gelston gave a reception 
on Sat., 11 Jan., at 640 Mad. Ave., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Lillian Geiston. 

herbert.—-Mrs. William H. Herbert gave a re- 
ception on Sat., 11 Jan., at 703 Park Ave., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Margaret Herbert. 

Shepherd —Mrs. Edgar Shepherd gave a recep- 
tion on Sat., 11 Jan.,at 20 E. 55th St. Present were 
Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, Miss Scovel, Mrs. John 
Churchill, Miss Churchill, Mrs, J. Watts Kearney, 
Miss Kearney, Mr. and Mrs, George Dickinson, 
Mrs. J. Wesley Brown, Mrs. T. N. Phelps, Mr. and 
Mrs C. C. Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Mitchell, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. A. D. Guillard, Mrs. 
C. F, Winthrop and Commander and Mrs. Ide. 

Sheldon.—Mrs. Isaac E. Sheldon gave a recep- 
tion on Sat., 11 Jan.,at 17 W. soth St, Receiving 
were Mrs. Arthur Outram Sherman and Mrs. Henry 
Milton Requa, Jr. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a reception at Fifth 
Ave. and 65th St., on Mon., 27 Jan. ; 

Heckscher.—Mrs. August Heckscher will give a 
reception at 42 W. 58th St.,on Wed.,15 Jan. 

Mott.—Mrs. Henry A. Mott will give a reception 
at 63 W. 4sth St., on Sat., 18 Jan., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Florence Moffatt Mott. 

eed —Mrs. J. Van Dusen Reed will give 4 
reception at 5 W. 36th St., on Fri., 17 Jan., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Florence Reed. 


DINNERS 


Brooks.—Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks gave a din- 
ner at r E. 45th St. on Thu., 9 Jan. 

Duer.—Mrs. William A. Duer gave a dinner at 
17 W. 21st St., for her daughter, Miss Katherine 
Duer, on Thu. eve.,9 Jan. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt, Miss 
Virginia Fair and Mr. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont. 

Wiison.— Mr. and Mrs, Orme Wilson gave 2 
dinner at 414 Fifth Ave., on Sat., 11 Jan. < 

Lee.—Mr. and Mrs. William H. Lee gave a din- 
ner on Sat., 11 Jan., at 32 W. 36th St. 

Thomas.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Thomas gave 4 
dinner at 17 W.s7th St,on Thu, Present were 
Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Carpenter, Miss Inman, 
Miss Estelle Hawkins, Miss Edith Carpenter, Miss 
Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Louise Garland, Miss Lec, 
Miss Marion Lee, Miss Julia Bradley, Miss Ada God- 
frey, Miss Emily Delafield, Miss Florence Baker, 
Mr. Hugh Inman, Mr. Jaffray, Mr, Edward Davis, 
Mr. Henry Bull, Mr. Bradley Strong, Mr. William 
Low, Mr. Brice and Mr. Thomas, 

Buttertield.—General Daniet Butterfield gave 2 
dinner to the officers of the 12th Regiment at the 
Hotel Savoy, on Sat., 11 Jan. i : 

Ohio society —The Ohio Society will give 
its annual dinner at Delmonico’s, on Feo. 8. 

Lotos.—The Lotos Ciub will give a dinner 0? 
Sat. eve., 18 Jan., to Mr. Charles A. Dana, Eaitor o! 
the N. Y. Sun. “ 

Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie will give # 
dinner at 377 Fitth ave,, on Wed. eve., 22 Jan. 

Hoppin.—Mr, and Mrs. William Warner Hop- 
pin will give a dinner at 47 W, 534 St,, on Thuy 
23 Jan, 
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INTIMATIONS, 


Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vanderbilt and 
party of frienas on the Valiant, stopped at Port 
xoyal, S. C., om To Jan., on their way to the Medi- 
terrancan, 

Jelrichs.—Mr and Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs Fill 
sail for Europe in March. 

Koosevelt.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
have been the guests of Senator and Mrs. Loage, in 
Wash,, D.C. 

Keene.—Mr. and Mrs, Foxall Keene wilil shortly 
leave their country seat, Melton Mowbray, 1n Eng- 
land, and go to the Continent. 

Drexel.—Mr. and Mrs. Jonn R. Drexel have 
bought Mr. Fairman Rogers’s placs, Fairholm, at 
Ochre Point, Newport, R. 1. 

Marlborough.—The Du«xe and Duchess of 
Marlborough are traveling in Egypt. 

De Neufville.—Mr. and Mrs Jules de Neutville 
have taken apartments at No. 20 Fifth ave. 

Normannia.—Sailing on the Normannia on 8 
Jan. were Mr. and Mrs, Wil.tam F, Burden, Mrs. 
M. Augustus Field, Mrs, F. Pearsall Field, Mrs. De 
Lancey Floyd-Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, Mr.’and 
Mrs. S. S. Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Martin. 

Bell.—Mr. E, Hamilton Bell, with Mr. Daniel 
W. Langdon, Pb.D., F.G.S.A., Civil Engineer and 
Horticulturist, is to add the practice of land- 
scape and formal gardening to that of the other deco- 
rative arts. 


CHRISTENING 


On Monday morning, January the sixth, the 
baptism of Priscilla Alden Delano was heid at Holy 
Trinity Church. The Kt. Rev. Henry Codman 
Potter, Bishop of New York, performed -he cere- 
mony, assisted by the rector, the Rev. Charles De 
Witt Bridgman, the Rev. Ralph Howard Baldwin, 
chaplain to the Bishop, and the Rev. Charles Robert 
Dunham Crittenton. The godfather was Charles 
Nelson Crittenton, founder of the National Florence 
Missions. Mrs, Ralph Howard Baldwin and Miss 
Brunetta B, Herrman were the godmothers. The 
parents are Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Delano (née 
Pierson). Priscilla Aiden is named for Priscilla, wife 
of John Alden, made famous in Longfellow’s poem, 
and is the tenth generation in descent from this, her 
seventh great-grandmother. She is also a direct 
descendant of the ancient Flemish house of Lannoy 
and their lineal progenitors, the Countes and Marquis 
de Franchimont of the :weltth century. Philippe de 
Lannoy, the first in America,landed at Plymouth, 
November 11th, 1621. Many of her ancestors, the 
Lords of Lannoy, were Knights of the Golden Fleece, 
Toison d’Or, an order the greatest in Europe. She 
is also a descendant of Abraham Pierson, founder of 
Southampton and Newark. Her great-great-grand- 
father was Jesse Delano, of this city, one of the com- 
mittee to receive the Marquis de la Fayette, on his 
last visit to America, Present were Mr, Thomas 
E. Delano, Dr. John Garthwaite Pierson, Mrs. John 
Minturn, Miss Crittenton, Miss Baldwin, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. 
Jewett, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Biodgett and Mrs. 
Bridgman, 


MUSICALES 


Hemilton.— Mrs, Gertrude Van Cortlandt Ham- 
ilton gave a musicale at 65 E. 53d St.,on Tue. eve., 
14 Jan. Mme, Calvé sang. 

Von Gaertner—Wade Chance.—Mr. Louis 
A. Von Gaertner and Mr. Wade Chance gave a 
musicate at their studio, in the Carnegie Building, on 
Thu, aft.,8 Jan. The artists were Mme. Clemen- 
tine De Vere-Sapio, Mr. Archibald Crawford, Mr. 
Maurice Farkoa, Mr. Howard Brockway and Mr. 
David Mannes. Present were Mrs. Julien T. 
Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Wiimerding, Mrs. Frederic Dent Grant, 
Mrs. E, Tiffany Dyer, Mrs. F. Blois, Mrs. George 
Kidd, Miss Kidd, Mrs. Tinker, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, 
Mrs. William Allen, Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, 
Misses Preston, Miss Ethel Forbes-Morgan, Miss 
Mills, Mr. Samuel Frotingham, Mr. Craig Wads- 
worth, Mr. John C. Furman, Mr, Thomas Kelly, 
Mr. Orton Bradley, Mr. Frank Otis and Mr. Albert 
Fairfax. 

Tinker.—Mrs. Henry Champlin Tinker gave a 
musicale at 48 E. 57th St.,on Wed. aft., 8 Jan. 
Among those who sang were Miss Margaret Elliot, 
Miss Julia Lawrence and Miss Kemp. Miss Box- 
stahle played the harp. 


LECTURES 


Monsieur Le Cocq de Lautreppe, commencera une 
série projetée de conférences par deux causeries sur 
La Chanson Francaise, le Jeudi 16 Janvier et le 
Mardi 28 Janvier, 4 trois heures de |’aprés midi, 
Sherry’s. Mademoisetle Yvette Guilbert illustrera 
ces causeries d'un choix de ses chansons. 

Roberts.—Miss Georgina Roberts has returned 
recently from Japan, where the summer and autumn 
were passed in travel and preparation for three lec- 
tures, which she will give, under the patronage of 
Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, at Sherry's, on Thurs- 
day mornings, Jan. 23d and 30th, and Feb. 6th, 
Subjects: First. A Political Study, or the Awaken- 
ing of the East. Second. Some Lessons in Ethics 
and Aesthetics, that we may learn from our friends, 
the Japanese. Third. The Trend of Modern 
Thought in Various Realms. 


CLUBS 


T*ureday Even’ng.—The second meeting of 
the Thursday Evening Club will b= held at the house 
of Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Wash. Sq. N., this 
eve., Thu., 16 Jan. 

Music Club.—The first meeting of the Music 
Club will be on Tue. eve., 14 Jan., at the residence 
of Mrs, Henry Draper, 271 Mad. Ave. 

Vassar Students. —The Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society, New York City Branch, will give a benefit 
concert and subscription dance at the Holland House 
on Wednesday, 22 Jan. Thecommittee of arrange- 
ment is Miss Carolyn Halstead, chairman; Miss 
Catheren T. Akin, Mrs. John J. Amory, Mrs. Juhn 
F. Douglas, Mrs. George. W. Dibble, Mrs. O. D. 
M. Baker, Mrs. Hanford Crawford, Mrs. F. J. Swift, 
Miss Gertrude White, Mrs. J. Julia Henna, Mrs. J, 


Woolsey Shepard, Mrs. Henry B, Wilson. The 
patronesses are Mrs. Edward Storrs Atwater, Mrs. J. 
Wills Champney, Mrs. Benjamin Silliman Church, 
Mrs. Vernon Mansfield Davis, Mrs. Charles Wil- 
loughby Dayton, Mrs. John H. Deane, Mrs. Arthur 
M. Dodge, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, Mrs. George 
Evans, Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay, Mrs. Morris P. Ferris, 
Countess Gyula de Festetico, Mrs. G Van Courtland 
Hamilton, Mrs. John V. Hecker, Mrs, Henry Herr- 
man, Mrs, Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs Edward Lauterbach, 
Mrs. William Van Duzer Lawrence, Mrs. Janvier 
Le Duc, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs, Clarence Post- 
by, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. William H, Stewart, 
Mrs, A. B. Stowe, Mrs, Frederick W. Thompson, 
Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. C. P. Ved- 
der, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Mrs. Edwin 
H. Wootton, Mrs. Gevardus H. Wynkoop. The con- 
cert will be under the management of Miss Amy 
Fay, who will be assisted by Miss Jennie Dutton, 
Miss Laura Sanford and Mr. Archie Cranford. 
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RULES 


(1) Thewriter’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
= a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 

Duties of a Valet-—Wages —Even- 
ing Tie. To C. F., Boston, Mass.—(1) 
What are the duties of a valet? 

(2) What are his wages? 

(3) In traveling any distance in a drawing- 
room car, does the man servant go in the 
same car as his master? 

(4) Does Vogue know of a full evening 
dress tie of a very delicate lavender tint ? 

(1) A good valet should first of all keep 
his master’s clothes, boots and hats in admir- 
able condition. His aim should be to turn 
out his master a perfectly groomed man. His 
duties begin an hour or more in the morning 
before his master is ready to arise. The 
boots and shoes must be placed on their trees 
and cleaned and polished, clothes worn the 
evening and day before must be brushed again 
and folded, linen looked after and every arti- 
cle placed in spic and span order. The valet 
is told the hour for awakening his master. 
At that time he enters the room as noiselessly 
as possible, arranges the toilet articles, bath 
robe, and, finding his master awake, ht opens 
the blinds and lets in the daylight. He then 
prepares the bath, fetches the hot water for 
shaving. When the bath is finished he 
brings in the morning mail, the newspapers 
and the tea and toast, or brandy and soda, or 
both, or whatever refreshment may be re- 
quired. He then consults with his master as 
to what clothes are to be worn, and arranges 
them, the outer garments on one chair, the 
under garments on another, the shirt with 
its buttons in, the tie, the boot of the 
day. When it is time to dress, he 
assists his master—turns him out in 
first-class condition. He attends to the laun- 
dry, the mending and pressing of clothes, 
repairing, etc.; the cleaning of bureau silver, 
the honing of razors, and all other accessories 
of toilet. He is responsible for everything 
pertaining to his master’s wardrobe, and he 
should consult him if anything is needed. 
Hats, and sticks, and spats, and other items 
must be looked after, as well as the more 
bulky articles. He can shave his master if 
required. During the day he is used for 
messages, for running errands, settling with 
tradespeople and such like duties. He should 
be a steward and, to some extent, a secretary. 
If he writes a letter for you, he should sign it 
‘< Respectfully yours.’” He should know 
his master’s movements, and be on hand 
with changes of clothes, if this is required 
during the day. In the evening he should 
place upon the bed the evening suits (Tuxedo 
and full evening dress), with shirt, buttons 
in, and two ties—one black and one white— 
and assist his master to dress. He should be 
on hand at night to assist also at the un- 
dressing, and he must not go to bed until all 

articles have been well shaken, folded and 
dusted, and the boots and shoes placed back 
on their trees. He should be your confiden- 
tial servant, and attend to all your wants and 
requirements, as far as the service of dress, 
the toilet and general small matters. No 
livery is required for a valet, unless he serves 
you at table and acts as butler and valet as 
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well. He should not be allowed to wear any 
jewelry, not even a watch chain nor a ring 
His dress for ordinary occasions should be a 
dark sack suit and a white, flat scarf or plas- 
tron, derby hat. His face, of course, should 
be hairless. 

(2) In traveling he should take care of your 
smaller luggage, check your trunks and boxes, 
get your tickets and perform the réle of cour- 
rier. He should ride in the ordinary car, and 
never in the ** drawing-room *’ with you. 

(3) Good valets of this description can be 
obtained for $50 a month. Englishmen are 
the best, but Irish and Scotch make excellent 
servants. The Japanese are also clever, but 
the French, Swiss, German, Danes, Swedes 
and other Continental servants are not smart, 
and are apt to prove bad investments. There 
are exceptions. 

(4) Vogue has yet to hear of or see a lav- 
ender evening dress tie. 

Visiting Card ofa Divorcee To A. 
H., Cambridge, Mass.— What is the proper 
stvle visiting card fora divorcée? Should they 
read: Mrs. Emily Brown Smith, or Mrs. 
John F. Smith? 

The person interested has lived apart from 
her husband for some time, but the applica- 
tion for the divorce has only been recently 
filed. 

Whether married, or divorced, or a widow, 
a woman’s real name is her Christian name 
followed by that of her husband. For ex- 
ample, it is Mrs. Mary Smith, and not Mrs. 
John Smith, When a woman signs a legal 
document, or affixes her signature to business 
papers, such asa check, she does not sign 
Mrs. John Smith, but simply Mary Smith, 
and she is known in law as Mrs. Mary Smith. 

Law, however, is one thing, and social usage 
another, and there are few widows who are 
willing to have their visiting cards read other 
than they have read during the lifetime of the 
husband. If Mrs. Mary Smith had her cards 
written Mrs. John Smith while her husband 
was living, she would continue to have them 
written Mrs. John Smith after his death. 
In reality she is no longer Mrs. John Smith, 
but Mrs. Mary Smith. 

Divorce is tantamount to widowhood in 
law, and, strictly, cards should be written 
Mrs, Mary Smith. 

Again, however, social usage is here at 
variance with fact, and the most hasty obser- 
vation of recent conspicuous divorcées will 
convince anyone that even divorced women 
prefer to retain their hasband’s name, and 
very generally do so. Why a divorced wom- 
an should have this preference is difficult to 
comprehend, except possibly on account of 
children, who are not, or should not be in 
any way affected by a divorce, and for whom 
it is desirable that the mother should retain 
the father’s name. You would be quite justi- 
fied, therefore, in retaining the name of your 
husband on your visiting cards, even though 
you are divorced from him, if you are guided 
by many excellent precedents. 

There is one contingency, however, that is 
apt to be embarrassing in retaining the hus- 
band’s name. There is always the possibility 
that a divorced woman may re-marry, and it 
is quite evident that no man marries Mrs. 
John Smith, and in the wedding invitations 
she would perforce have to use the name of 
Mrs. Mary Smith. Is it not, therefore, de- 
sirable that as soon as the woman is divorced 
she should take her own name, and drop that 
of ixer divorced husband? Many sensible and 
fashionable women do so. Still, it is matter 
not at all well determined, and personal pref- 
erence and circumstances affect each special 
case. As the percentage of married women 
who obtain divorces is very rapidly increasing, 
there will before very long be established, 
doubtless, some general practice. At present 
there is none. About as many divorcées re- 
tain the married. name as those who do not. 

Junior and 'II. To M.N., St. Joseph, 
Mo.—My father is dead, my mother is Mrs. 
John Smith, and so writes her cards, conse- 
quently my wife's cards are Mrs. John Smith, 
Jr., we have just named our son ‘‘ John 
Smith,’’ and should it be written John 
Smith u or John Smith m. 

The designations of Jr. and 11. are desig- 
nations of convenience. Your mother’s card 
is the one that is wrong. That should be 
written Mrs. Smith, Your cards are Mr. 
John Smith, and your son’s name is John 





Smith, Jr. If your father were living, your 
mother’s name would be Mrs. John Smith, 
your name Mr. John Smith, Jr., and your 
son’s name John Smith m1. 

Henry VI. To Y. W. S., Burlington, 
Iowa.—Will you kindly give me the names 
of some of the great actors who have played 
Henry vi. ? 

There have been very few productions of 
this play, and the great Shakesperean actors, 
with one exception, seem never to have con- 
templated its representation? Charles Kem- 
ble prepared a condensed version of the three 
parts, but it was not published until 1888, and 
has never been acted. This is on the au- 
thority of Irving’s Shakespeare, and Mr. Irv- 
ing has this manuscript. In 1816 Edmund 
Keene assumed the title role in a play en- 
titled Richard, Duke of York, which was in 
reality a version of Henry vi., by Mr. Meri- 
vale, and in 1863, a play entitled The Wars of 
the Roses, a version of the first part of Henry 
vi., was produced by James R. Anderson, in 
London. We are under the impression that 
Henry vi. has never been produced in the 
United States. 

Shirt Buttons. To F. S., Newark,— 
Will you please write me the correct style of 
stud to be worn during the day ? 

There is no stud that is strictly confined to 
the daytime, but there are many studs that are 
never used in the daytime. You would not 
use pearl studs in the morning shirt, nor jew- 
eled studs. Plain mother-of-pearl are suitable 
for morning or afternoon. 

Frock Coat—Cutaway—Wearing 
Watch. To Inquirer, New York.—(1) If 
you were buying, and were to have only one 
frock coat, how would you have it made (as 
to length, etc. ), and of what material ? 

(2) Likewise, in case of only one morning 
cutaway coat, of what material and how 
would you have that made ? 

(3) How and where does a man wear his 
watch when in evening dress ? 

(1) If you have only frock coat, it is to be 
assumed that you intend making it last for a 
long time, say two, three or four years. You 
should get a coat that is not extreme in any 
respect. The men who buy a great many 
clothes, go from one extreme toanother. Not 
so very long ago they were making frock coats 
reaching many inches below the knees. There 
are men now who have gone to the other ex- 
treme, and make them far above the knee. 
You will be always right, however, and look 
well dressed, if you make your frock coat 
reach just totheknee. There is substantially 
only one material ; that is black vicuna. 

(2) A morning cutaway coat, by which, 
we presume, you mear a business coat, are 
made something like shooting coats, with 
three buttons, not abruptly cut away, but 
more like a sack coat, the pockets with flaps, 
single-breasted and a notched collar. Any 
mixed goods material, or black vicuna. 

(3) He carries it out of sight wherever he 
can find a convenient place to put it, and with 
no chain visible. 

Book on Good Form. To F. B., 
Dallas, Texas. —Would you kindly recom- 
mend to me some book or books that contain 
information regarding social usages and good 
form, and also hints on dress, that would be 
useful to a young man just entering society 

We cannot help you in this enquiry. 
There is no book of this nature that is trust- 
worthy that we can recommend. We un- 
derstand that there is one in the course of 
preparation, which, when it appears, should 
it justify expectations, we shall be most happy 
to recommend cordially. In the meantime, 
ask us definite questions. We will take any 
ameunt of pains to inform you, because what 
interests you is likely to interest thousands of 
others. In the next number of Vogue we 
contemplate beginning a series of articles that 
will cover your needs precisely. If they do 
not, ask us specifically, and you will get 
prompt and dependable replies. 

Frock Coat Binding. To C. A. G., 
St. Peter, Minn.— What kind of binding, if 
any, is used ona frock coat? Should coat be 
silk or satin faced ? 

There is no binding on frock coats. Many 
years ago all coats were bound, but it has gone 
entirely out of fashion. The tendency of all 
men’s clothes is to have them in making as 
simple and plain as possible. The facing is 
silk. 
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Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams | 


offers the amateur photographer as many opportuni- 


ties for artistic work as dothe most pleasant days of | 


summer, and one need not think that a Pocket 
Kodak purchased now need be laid away until 
summer before using. 


The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes’’ and 


is always ready for making a flash-light picture | 


when congenial companions are gathered about the 
fireside in the long winter evenings. 


Pocket Kedak, loaded for 12 expesures, 
1% x 2 inches, ° 


- $600. 


Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1 50 | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Sample Phote and Booklet Rochester, N. Y. 


fer 2 twe-cent stamps. 


TBe * ‘Poputer SBop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


aa iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 

Chairs, in ** Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 

Canton Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 

Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style fer Wedding and Holiday Presents). 
A@-IN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


Aae-IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES 
Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs tor 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 
AZ IN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 
The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘* Popular Shop”’ are not to be had elsewhere. 
**Liberty”’ Fabrics and Wall Papers. 


Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


42d ST. W. 
AT 6th AVE, 


(Trademarks Reg’ d.) 





Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 
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REOFERN, 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND MaSIT 
Makan. 


210 riere ave, wew vous. | <Affssrs. Redfern, 





if 4mertcan Fibre Chamots Co. 
Times Building, N.Y. 


>—We enclose 











ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO oye By a“ 
will he ou i 
The Auraphone yr ie? 2 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not berm deat. When in the ear itis 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what — are to the eye—an ear 
spectacle. Enclose sta tor particulars, Can be 
tested FRER OF cual @E at any of the NEW 
YORK AURAPHONE CO.’s Offices: 716 Metre- 
5 Madison Square, H. Y. 
fll -¢ 120 Tremont 8t., Besten, 
848 Equitable Bailding, Atlanta, Ga. 









What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 
Fibre Chamois. 


210 Fifth Avenue. 
ted ya oe A make —- for me the the qyee oe F Bnd 


nce Vaist for fe 
siceves to gt ve them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
find that the petticoat 


from Rus- moreen t does not lag half 
oop IB Ge ak ee ony mT. that the genuine Fibre 
of service to naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi. > 
poe Y truly, tation of this r ates have found to be worse 
a Guonen)” “LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


Solid Silver 


{ Exclusively. 











STERLING 


Wuitinc Merc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
















318 WEST 97th ST., 
NEw YORK, August 14, 1895. 
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IS REQUIRED WITH 
WHITMAN'S 
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TCOLLARSS sn 


COLLAR 
‘KEEPER 


Sold everywhere. !=Button Book free by mail. 
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Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Only a button— 
the Benedict Collar 


Button—but it works. & 
n 


| HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


\E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker oF Men’s CtLortues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 





FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 









2, 
suITs “Cp © 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersali Waistcoat. | Highland Spats. 








CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lapies’ Rounp Hats aND BONNETS 
AND 


Tue Duniap Sirk UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 

bet, 22d and 23d Sts., 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BG Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
[} J - USED ON THIS PAPER 
ft MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE ULLMAN CO. 





New York 














NEW YORK. 





i] Cities. 
PAPER 
> BY 


| CO., 
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COSTUME WORN BY MISS NITA ALLEN, AS EUPHEMIA SCHWARTZ 
IN THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MISS BROWN, AT THE STANDARD THEATRE 
(For description see page vi. ) 
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Vil communications‘ corrupt 

=4} good manners, is one of the 

truisms of ethics which ap- 

pears to have lost its force as 

a warning since ‘‘ touching 

pitch*’ has, apparently, be- 

come the habit of the novel- 

reading and the amusement- 

seeking public in the two nations which pride 

themselves upon being morally cleaner than 
other peoples. 


Not so long ago the English writers were 
crying out against the extent to which the 
British Matron and the Young Person domi- 
nated public sentiment. It was represented 
that this Puritanical tyranny forged cruel 
shackles on the genius of British authorship. 
Compelled to ignore certain important and 
universal phases of life, the novelist contended 
that the beauty and the verity of his art were 
seriously impaired. Whether because of the 
author's pleadings or because the human 
heart, even when it beats within the breast of 
a British Matron, is more or less prone to toy 
with forbidden fruit, it has come to pass, 
within the last few years, that the English 
author has been permitted to give his imagina- 
tion free rein. The use he has made of his 
liberty is fairly exemplified in two conspicuous 
instances—The Woman Who Did (Grant 
Allen) and Jude the Obscure (Thomas Hardy) 
—works which even a non-Puritan cannot but 
admit are properly classed with things better 
left unsaid. 


On the stage usually given over to English 
plays there reigns a pandemonium of - illicit 
love. Not only heroines with pasts, but those 
in process of downfall, are portrayed with a 
brutal frankness of detail that leaves nothing 
possible in the way of salacious suggestion. 
Not a farce-comedy or a little operetta, but 
contains lines intended to appeal to the lowest 
instincts of the audience, and the pity of it, the 
appeal is invariably recognized and applauded. 


“(That luxury breeds immorality, is proved 
in many an able essay, and the fact is insisted 
upon and fortified by examples drawn from 
society in all ages, including the present, that 
the leisure class in every country becomes ad- 
dicted to certain forms of sin, among which 
perversion of proper relations between men and 


women is conspicuous. A ‘* fast set,’” it is 
maintained, is inevitable wherever there are 
money and leisure. The drawing power of 
the suggestive play and the popularity of the 
risque novel proves, however, that unclean 
imaginations and coarse tastes can flourish 
outside of the moneyed classes. Opportunity, 


apparently, is all that isjlacking to make an 
actively fast set spring up in every grade of 
society. How else *can the presence of re- 
spectable fathers and mothers and decent 
young girls be accounted for at variety enter- 
tainments, where indecent songs are the prin- 
cipal attraction ? 


To a certain observer, one of the saddest 
experiences in this city full of misery and sin 
took place in a large, newly-opened music hall 
on the upper east side. The audience was 
composed entirely of lower and middle-class 
Germans, the neighborhood tradesmen, ac- 
companied by their very domestic-looking 
wives, and in many instances, by their old 
mothers. An English music-hall singer of 
the Vesta Tilley type rendered one of those 
ballads which describe the dissipations of an 
apparently staid husband. It fell flat. The 
audience gave not the slightest hint of amuse- 
ment or appreciation, and the observer quite 
naturally concluded that the domestic Germans 
were disgusted with the immorality of the re- 
cital. Later im the evening a young woman, 
who is extremely popular with the patrons of 
roof gardens, regaled that stolidly respectable 
audience with one of the most suggestively 
indecent and witless songs in the repertoire of 
roof-garden warblers. The applause was 
deafening, and the song, redemanded two or 
three times, was rendered each time more sug- 
gestively, to the increased delight of the audi- 
tors. Such wallowing in obscenity by a de- 
cent, steady-going class made one despair for 
the race. 


A foreigner who has won world-wide fame 
as an interpreter of lewd songs, is at present 
drawing large audiences in this city, and if she 
were less greedy, she would be permitted to 
pollute the atmosphere of American homes 
with her presence and her ‘¢ art **(?) 

A disgusting feature of the whole busi- 
ness is the hypocrisy which pretends that the 
public is attracted by the art side of it all. 
That was the pretense about Trilby, and about 
the living pictures. Since art of all kinds is 
allowed to languish here, ‘it is putting a break- 
ing strain on credulity to ask belief in the the- 
ory, that when lewdness is picturesquely pre- 
sented, the public endure the former for the 
sake of the latter! 


A more flagrant defiance of decency than 
the engagement of this notorious portrayeryof 
all that is unchaste in thought and word and 
deed, has rarely been witnessed, and yet the 
pulpit is dumb. Is it despair that seals the 
lips of the clergy? Or has bitter experience 
taught that their condemnation serves only to 
advertise the iniquity ? 
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ALIDA GRAIG 
CHAPTER VII 


{In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, 
a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 
Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunateiy, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on theday the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress 1s dead, ahd, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitiy engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
piains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. 
Madame Fremiet is warned by an anonymous letter that 
Philip has been attentive to Alida, She visits the gil, and 
concludes that her correspondent slandered Philip. The 
Jenny Brady referred to below is a young, goodhearted 
chorus girl who poses for Alida Craig. She has noticed the 
attentions of Philip to Alida, and believing that all men are 
villains, she regards him with suspicion, Dorothy Mason 
and Jack Ashley are a secretly engaged couple. Mrs. Beck- 
ington is a sister of Philip Herford.] 


cs Irls,’’ said Jenny Brady, dashing into 

t. her dressing room about fifteen 

minutes before the curtain went up 

on The Fencing Master, ‘‘ girls, you behold 

in me the ‘ duxit machina.’’’ She was in a 

terrible hurry, her hair was dropping down in 
disorder, and her hat was on sideways. 

** You'd better get dressed,’” said Augusta 
Henderson (commonly known as Gussy), se- 
verely. Jenny tore off her clothes with a 
catching of hooks and tangling of laces. 

‘¢ Wait till I get my wig on and then I'll 
help you, Jenny,”’ said the third occupant of 
the room, who was small and thin and black, 
and made up into a _ strawberry blonde. 
*¢ Tell us what you’ve been up to.”” 

«Do you remember when I was traveling 
with Shakespeare,’’ said Jenny, unfastening 
the buttons of her boots with great energy, 
‘sand how Mr. Albert, the stage manager, 
told me Roman vestals weren't allowed to 
make eyes at the audience, and docked my 
salary ?*’—-she dabbed on her grease paint 
with a knowing hand—‘‘I just swore that 
somehow I'd be square with him, and so Iam 
all unbeknownst. He's managing Margaret 
Fremiet still at the Fifth Avenue Theatre— 
yesterday I sent her an anonymous letter.”” 

«¢ A nice girl you are,’’ said Gussy, scorn- 
fully, polishing her nails, ‘* breaking up the 
stars of the profession with your anonymous 
letters. Suppose your letter kills Margaret 
Fremiet, who's going to step into her shoes?” 

‘¢The letter wasn’t killing,’’ said Jenny, 
contritely. ‘It only just told her the facts 
of Mr. Herford’s devotion to my Miss Craig 
—if you hadn’t been away over Sunday, 
you'd have read it yourself—Gertie and me 
composed it just as well as we could. You 
didn’t catch cold up in Cornwall, did you, 
Gussy,’” she went on, plaintively, ‘* because 
if you are coming down with inflammation 
of the lungs again, I think you are pretty 
cantankerous. ”” 

‘¢I’m not cantankerous,’ retorted Gussy, 
‘*but up in Cornwall I heard something 
awful —I heard that you posed forthe nood.”’ 
The scorn of her voice as she brought out the 
last word was indescribable. ‘* We've got 
along very well as friends one way or another, 
we ain't any of us squeamish, but I draw the 
line at noods.”” 

The strawberry blonde, her toilette com- 
pleted, had laced Jenny’s bodice up with 
quick fingers, and in a friendly way pulled up 
one of her friend’s tights. 

‘«« Jenny would be a good nood,”’ she said, 
reflectively. 

The crimson blood flushed all over Jenny’s 
face, and arms, and neck. She was so angry 
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that she could not speak ; she wanted to strike 
Gussy, but she knew that quarreling in the 
dressing-room was absolutely forbidden. 

‘¢ There’s a nood in a picture gallery with 
a face just like your’s,’’ went on her tormnen- 
tor. ‘*A man painted it, a man named 
Hitchcock, and my friends up in Cornwall 
said it’s just the living image of you.” 

‘¢You ought to know me better, Gussy,”’ 
said Jenny, controlling her tears, which she 
knew would spoil her make-up. ‘‘I’ve been 
posing for angels for Miss Craig, and for a 
Madonna for Mr. Hitchcock, and if he’s seen 
fit to put my head on another woman's body, 
I don't see what I can do about it. There 
ain't no harm in the nood anyway, Miss Craig 
says ; but Lain’t posed even for her, no, never!”* 

It was strange the affronted dignity that 
swelled the girl’s person as she stood in the 
middle of the dingy room, clad in her short 
dancing dress, which revealed an amplitude of 
limb, broad, beautiful shoulders and white 
arms. Her tone carried conviction to her 
listeners. 

‘*Ain’t my style anyway,’ she said. 
‘¢ You girls wouldn't believe it if you was to 
see me standing up with my seraphim expres- 
sion on. There are plenty of noods, but there 
ain’t many angels. Id bea fool to cheapen 
myself. There's the call, girls,”—and they 
dashed upstairs, and in a few minutes were 
mixed in with a bevy of similarly clad damsels 
treading the mazes of the Amazon’s march. 

* * * * * * 

Days went by, long, busy days for Alida. 
Beyond a certain degree, romanticism is com- 
patible only with a settled income. Stained 
glass firms would not wait, nor spring exhi- 
bitions delay while Alida allowed her feelings 
to absorb her time. She settled herself to 
work, and in it found, as ever, the palliative 
for the woes of her mind. In _ her life, 
which had been absolutely starved of all 
affection, her little glimpse of love went a 
long way—of passion she knew nothing ; it 
is not fostered by untiring. application 
to the study of the beautiful, and work- 
ing for bread: Not that her nature en- 
tirely lacked the elements of passion—no—but 
as yet she was in dreamland among her books 
and pictures. Her gray eyes looked out into 
the world with the innocence of a child ; she 
had never been accustomed to much compan- 
ionship of her own age ; her work had been 
too absorbing to allow time to play, but now 
that her reputation was won, and the hard 
bread struggle over, she could afford to allow 
herself a little freedom. Mrs. Beckington and 
Dorothy were always running in on some per- 
fectly charming errand or other. Would she 
go for a drive? Or would she go to the opera 
that night? Or would she make them some 
tea, or advise them about adress? It wasa 
gentle, aimless companionship, accompanied by 
a chattering of the small nothings that go to 
make up the substance of fashionable women’s 
lives. But Alida enjoyed itthoroughly. She 
little supposed that beside their constant kind- 
ness she had a third watchful angel in Jenny 
Brady. The girl’s rough honesty always 
pleased Alida, and lately, as she stood on 
the platform posing for angels and Madon- 
nas, she would give vent to a torrent of quick 
Irish wit that would lighten Alida’s mood, 
unthinkingly. 

Chloe working in the kitchen became quite 
jealous of the peals of girlish laughter that 
would resound from the studio during work 
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hours. The truth was that Jenny, finding 
that her anonymous letter had not had the least 
effect upon the events in Alida’s life, laid 
Philip down very deep in her ‘¢villain’” list, 
and all her good motherly heart went out in 
the active, everyday missionary work of trying 
to make the girl laugh. 

*«¢ May I stop at four sharp?”” she said one 
afternoon. ‘‘I’m going to pour tea at my 
friend, Miss O° Halloran’s reception this after- 
noon, and we have to keep early hours so as 
not to be late for the theatre.”” 

Alida knew all about the three friends ; how 
they shared the same dressing-room at the 
theatre ; how they lent each other money when 
times were hard, and nursed each other when 
they were sick. She knew all of Jenny’s life, 
or, at least, all of the half that could be told of 
her experiences. Through her advice Jenny 
settled in New York for the winter, and took 
a tiny flat in Harlem with her two friends. 
Regarding this little tea at which, with all the 
airs Dorothy Mason could have assumed, Jenny 
was to preside, she had heard much during the 
last few days. Alida enjoyed Jenny’s at- 
tempt at domesticity, and took great pleasure 
in telling her of the latest dainty she had seen 
on some swell tea table where she had been. 

«< You'd better go now, Jenny, I am tired,”’ 
she said, a few minutes before four ; and the 
girl shuffled off in her sandals. 

‘‘ Angels must Have a queer gait if they 
wear them things,”’ she said to herself, twist- 
ing up her auburn locks and divesting herself 
of her flowing robes. 

«‘ When shall I come again ?’’ she called, 
with her mouth full of pins. ‘I’ve got to go 
to Mr. Hitchcock’s to-morrow.”’ 

‘« Day after,”’ said Alida ; <¢and I'll be sure 
to finish the cartoon then. I don’t know what 
I should do without you, Jenny. You work 
right into my way so. Some models make me 
sO nervous. 

‘«¢ Oh, you're easy to pose for. Nothing like 
some of them, that won't let you wink, and 
pin folds right through your skin. The only 
thing that’s hard about angels, is keeping your 
eyes rolled up to heaven ; it gives you a crick 
in the back of the neck. But then there's 
always something, and it’s nothing to having 
to stand with your mouth open. I won't pose 
for any more singers. There's the bell. Now 
I suppose that’s Mrs. Beckington or Mrs. 
Mason,”* she thought, secretly rather jealous 
of the interest they took in Alida. 

It was Dorothy, fresh and sweet as a rose, 
her pink-and-white complexion set off charm- 
ingly by a faultless costume of tobacco brown, 
and a broad brown hat with big plumes. She 
held by a leash a big Saint Bernard, which 
added to her picturesque effect. 

‘‘I’ve been having such a good walk with 
the bow-wow,”” she chattered, ‘‘ and I was so 
hungry, I thought I'd just come in and see if 
there wasn’t tea, and perhaps muffins, up here. 
I’m just starved, and mamma would die if I 
went anywhere alone to buy anything more 
filling than caramels.”’ 

Alida was very glad to see Dorothy, and 
she promised to treat her to umlimited 
muffins. 

«‘But, alas!*’ she said, glancing at the 
girl’s beautiful dress, ‘* Chloe is not well this 
afternoon, and we shall have to do them our- 
selves, and I am afraid you are far too elegant 
for the kitchen.”” 

«« Nonsense, lead the way !”’ said Dorothy 
stoutly. ‘If you knew the pangs of hunger 
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that Iam suffering under this gorgeous gar- 
ment, you wouldn't delay.”’ 

At this moment Jenny came down from the 
bedroom, quiet and lady-like looking in her 
neat-fitting tailor gown. 

** Good-by, I'll come Thursday *’’ —clos- 
ing the door softly after her. 

Her position as model was full of interest to 
Dorothy’s inquiring mind. She would have 
liked to talk to her, but Jennie was shy, and 
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The two girls went into the kitchen and 
began cutting up the muffins, when the door- 
bell rang violently, with the peculiar ring that 
was usually followed by Mr. Ashley, come, 
through one reason or another, to call at just 
an opportune time when his sweetheart was 
there. These visits had rather disturbed 
Alida, until she found that he had usually 
been to the house, and that Mrs. Mason had 
sent him around. 








** Mamma, is heaven like New York ?”’ 

‘* Why darling, what a question ! * 

*¢ Well, the Bible says it’s a place flowing with ‘ milk and honey,’ and I thought maybe it was 
because they couldn’t get anything else to drink.’’ 


beyond the respectful ** good afternoon ’’ was 
never known to utter a word in her presence, 
for Jenny Brady had a very strong weakness. 
She took much thought of her personal appear- 
ance and her clothes, and prided herself that 
men and women passing her on the street, saw 
in the quiet elegance of her attire the possess- 
ion of a fortune and a Fifth Avenue house. 
She realized her limitations, however. 

‘¢I’m all very well as long as I keep my 
mouth shut,”’ she would say, ‘* but my brogue 


is a dead give away.”” 

Before groomed, fresh, well-trained Dorothy, 
she felt herself an awkward sham, and sank 
into a meekness worthy of an English house- 
maid. 


The game of cross purposes is a gay one. 
Dorothy was intent on concealing her engage- 
ment; Mr. Ashley was equally intent on hav- 
ing it announced; and Mrs. Mason, seeing in 
Mr. Ashley an excellent parti, like an amia- 
ble, worthy mother, was moving heaven and 
earth and losing her midnight sleep inventing 
opportunities to throw them together. Dorothy 
peeped out through the kitchen door, and 
when she saw who the visitor was, nothing 
would suit her but that her lover, in all the 
magnificence of his immaculate frock coat and 
fresh gloves, should come in to see the kitchen. 

Dorothy sat in front of the range toasting 
her muffins as though it were one of her daily 
duties. Alida was rather disturbed at her wo 
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magnificent guests insisting on occupying the 
little room. 

‘*Dorothy is so spoiled,’’ she said in 
apology, ‘‘that if she wants you in the 
kitchen, you'll have to go; but really, L don't 
think you'd better. It’s such a little place, 
and there is only one chair.”” 

But Mr. Ashley would not hear of being 
treated like a stranger, and he insisted upon 
coming into the kitchen to see Dorothy in her 


latest, as a beautiful picture of domesticity. 
He scorned the chair, and would sit on top of 
the tubs, swinging his feet, a perfectly absurd 
picture in his immaculate attire with a back- 
ground of blue plates and copper kettles. 

‘* Miss Mason,’’ he remarked, airily, ‘I 
hope you are getting a few points for house- 
keeping.”’ 

‘«T’ve taken cooking lessons for two years,*’ 
in great dignity, which was rather upset by 
finding that in ler interest at his arrival she 
had forgotten to turn the toasting fork, and her 
muffin was a cinder. 

Mr. Ashley took the fork from her hand, 
and insisted upon doing the muffins himself. 
With the handy fingers of a college boy used 





to making all kinds of messes in his room, 
toast making wasa fine art with him. Dorothy 
looked on with a high degree of respect creep- 
ing into her mind, as she contrasted his golden 
brown circles with her cindery ones. 

Mr. Ashley and Alida had become warm 
friends during the past few weeks. He ad- 
mired the plucky little artist with all the 
amazement of a man who was unused to see- 
ing a lady work for her bread. He hoped 
that she would persuade Dorothy to have their 
engagement announced, but so far no persua- 
sion could move that romantic young person. 

When the muffins were toasted, Mr. Ash- 
ley turned violently around in his chair, took 
a newspaper from his pocket, and looked 
sternly at Dorothy. 

«¢ What do you suppose I read in The Town 
Tattler to-day,”’ he cried, his voice ringing 
with anger and indignation as he read the 
obnoxious paragraph. ‘* ‘ Miss Dorothy Mason, 
is, we are told, the fortunate young lady whom 
the Duke of Axminster will bear away to 
Chilworth castle." Oh, Dorothy,’ he said, 
rumpling up his thick hair that he had spent, 
goodness knows how long, reducing to a per- 
fect polish—‘‘I can’t stand your being spoken 
of publicly in this way—I feel crazy, quite 
crazy. I didn’t sleep a wink last night.’’ In 
his agitation he waved the toasting fork wildly 
around. 

Dorothy’s teasing nature was highly pleased, 
the more her faithful lover fumed, the more 
light-hearted she became. 

«¢ Of course the Duke has paid me a great 
deal of attention,’’ she said, mockingly. 

Mr. Ashley’s honest eyes flashed indig- 
nantly. 

«« He’d noright to pay you attention. You 
should be ashamed of yourself—an engaged 
girl. It’s all great fun for you, I suppose, but 
a man can’t stand it. I’m haunted at night 
thinking you are dancing with some other 
man. I can't eat my dinner thinking of you 
sitting at the other end of the table smiling 
~ ¥ 





‘*Some other idiot,’’ retorted Dorothy, 
calmly. 

Her enraged lover glared at her fiercely. 
The bell rang again, and Alida slipped from 
the room, hoping that they would come to 
some kind of an understanding. 

‘‘I’m going straight down to The Town 
Tattler office,’’ he said, getting up out of his 
chair—his big figure seemed to fill the entire 
room. ‘*And I’m going to say to them, 
‘ you've got to contradict that report, she’s en- 
gaged to me—me—me—and I was captain of 
the football team at Yale.’ *’ 

«©Oh, Jim, how much you do love me!”’ 
she said, suppressing a giggle. 

‘««DoI?*’ said Mr. Ashley, sarcastically. 
‘<Do I indeed?*’ His face was hard and de- 
termined. Like many another patient soul, 
his amiability having come to an end, he was 
perfectly remorseless. ‘‘ No, Dorothy Mason, 
I don’t love you,’’ and as Dorothy, taken by 
surprise, put up her pretty red lips to be kissed, 
he seized her by the arm in anything but a 
gentle grip. ‘‘Kiss you? Indeed, I won't,”’ 
he said, with withering scorn. ‘‘I’m not in the 
habit of kissing young ladies to whom I’m not 
engaged. Come along to the studio, it’s most 
improper our being here without a chaperon.”’ 

Dorothy was so surprised she couldn't speak. 
She picked up the plate of muffins with lamb- 
like meekness, and followed her irate lover 
into the studio. 
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They had evidently come at a good hour. 
Alida, flushed, and apparently much embar- 
rassed, was standing in the middle of the 
studio, her manner showing plainly, that with- 
out giving too much offense, her desire was to 
rid herself of an unwelcome intruder as soon as 
possible. 

In contrast to her uncivil manner, the man 
standing a few feet from her was speaking in a 
low, amiable tone of voice, that seemed utterly 
to ignore her unpleasant attitude. He was a 
rather good-looking, cheaply-dressed and 
suave person, and with all the patience-of a 
tried and veteran campaigner, was trying to 
elicit information from Alida, and to extract 
such information by a series of leading ques- 
tions, whether she wished to give it or not. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Blair was one of 
the most successful reporters on the Evening 
Moon. Mr. Ashley had at first sight 
thought him a book agent, but the wily re- 
porter on seeing him enter the room raised 
his voice as though to include him in the con- 
versation. 

‘‘We thought an article entitled Brains 
as Well as Beauty, with a portrait of yourself, 
and a few interesting items of your life and 
ideas, would be attractive,’’ he said, in his 
suavest tone. ‘If you'd just answer a few 
questions it would oblige me, and add to the 
correctness of the article.’’ 

It was of no avail for Alida to say that she 
did not wish to be written up, the philosophical 
reporter did not suppose she did. “Somehow, 
people whom they wish to write up, never 
seem to like it, and the people that the 
papers don’t want are most anxious to come 
before the public. He could only assure her 
that the article would be written anyway, and 
changing histone from gentle insistence to one 
that showed how really powerful he was, he 
added in a manner not lost on Mr. Ashley : 

«<It is just as well to answer questions, for 
articles are written anyway, and it is better to 
have them correct.’ With deliberate calm- 
ness he took out a notebook. ‘*You had 
better answer the few questions I have pre- 
pared,”” he said; “you see I’m all for accuracy. 
I’m sure you can’t object to telling where you 
were born, and your age, and where you 
studied, what your idea is of art as a career 
for women.”” 

«¢ There is no use in asking me any ques- 
tions, I shall not answer them,’’ said Alida. 

«* These, of course, would be impersonal,”’ 
continued the impenetrable reporter, preparing 
to fire his last and most telling shot. ‘* But 
we'd like to know if you consider it incom- 
patible with your work to marry? Rumors 
have reached us of your engagement to Mr. 
Herford, and we should like, if possible, to have 
the statement confirmed or denied. You see I'm 
all for accuracy.”” 

Mr. Ashley had been waiting until he 
thought it was time to interfere; he loomed 
up with all the dignity of his six feet four in 
front of the reporter, with an evident determina- 
tion not to be trifled with 

‘‘You had better go at once,’’ he said, 
firmly. <‘‘If you want to know anything 
about this young lady, you can come to me ; 
I insist that you cease annoying her.”’ 

Mr. Blair, of the Evening Moon, was no 
coward. In the exercise of his profession he 


very often had cause to congratulate himself 
on being a trained athlete, and his articles on 
prize fights rang with the true enthusiasm of a 
devoted sport. 
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‘Oh, I'm not going to make any trouble, 


Mr. Ashley,’’ he said, good-humoredly. «+I 
reported you three years ago, when the Yale 
team beat Princeton. They've got an article 
all set up at the office about Miss Craig, and 
when I found it out, I thought I'd just come 
up and have it accurate. Good afternoon.”’ 
And with a certain good-humored pity for peo- 
ple who so rejected the opportunity of their 
lives for being reported, and a low, sweeping 
bow, Mr. Blair was gone. 

The three young people looked at each 
other in amazement. Through Alida’s brain 
swept all the horror of having the world, not 
only her own little circle, but the whole world, 
reading as a piece of gossip, that in all proba- 
bility she was engaged to Mr. Herford. She 
felt that something must be done at once. She 
wondered how one stopped newspaper articles. 
She imagined that the making of a paper 
was a thing unalterable, like the solar system 
and gravitation. That her poor little secret 
must be dragged forth to furnish a newspaper 
item, seemed the last straw. 

Mr. Ashley watched the fluctuating changes 
of her white face; he was young, he was a 
fop, but his well-fitting coat covered a kindly 
heart and an immense amount of consideration 
for all feminine creatures. 

‘¢ You'll excuse me for asking such a ques- 
tion,”’ he said, ‘‘but will you tell me really 
if you are or are not engaged to Mr. Her- 
ford ?** 

Alida simply nodded her head in denial. 

*< You'd rather not have anything written 
about it, wouldn't you,’’ he said, simply. 
‘‘ Father owns some stock in The Evening 
Moon, and I guess if they have the rest of the 
articles, I could get that item stricken out. 
Would that be any good.”’ 

‘< Would that be any good !"* cried Alida, 
*‘ you good, kind, dear big boy; go and see 
about it for me, won't you?*’ Tears of re- 
lief came up into her eyes. 

Without another word Mr. Ashley seized 
his coat and flung himself down the hall. 

Dorothy stood looking after him almost 
dazed with astonishment at the whole scene. 
An unfortunate love affair might have attrac- 
tions for her romantic mind in theory, but to 
know that in real life her dear friend was suf- 
fering was another matter; she knelt down 
beside Alida, wrapping her in her strong, 
young arms, and for a few minutes the two 
girls sobbed together, shedding tears of sorrow 
that brought relief to poor Alida’s troubled 





heart. Po.iy KInNec. 
(To be continued.) 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
‘‘What is the heaviest imponderable 
weight ?”” 


, 


‘« Advancing years.’ 
*¢ Thank you.”” 

«« And the deepest measure ?*’ 
«« Iniquity.”” 

‘¢ Good evening.”’ 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE 


He: ‘* The real new woman doesn’t wear 
bloomers.*’ 

SHE: ‘*She doesn’t? Are you sure?” 

He: ‘Of course I am sure! She has just 


donned long skirts, and not all the powers of 
earth and sheol could get her to discard 
them.”” 
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SEE ARTICLE SCARFS AND SCARFINGS 
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WAR AN OCCUPATION FIT ONLY FOR SAVAGE 
TRIBES—-BRILLIANT-HUED WAISTCOATS AND 
WHITE GLOVES FAVORED BY FASHION- 
ABLE MEN—GOLOSHES AN ABOMINA- 
TION—BALANCING THE PROS AND 
CONS OF MATRIMONY, BUT 
DEFERING A_ DECISION 


Suppose I have nothing to occupy my 
I mind, beyond the cares of hospitality, 
giving and receiving, both pleasant tasks, 
and ruminating on the topics of the day. I 
am much amused reading all this nonsense 
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forms add much to a ballroom or a wedding. 
Even our young naval officers are best at 
dancing, which they do to perfection. I have 
no doubt that they could fight also, but there 
is no necessity. A standing army is all very 
well in its way abroad, but it would never do 
here, and military organizations are only a spe- 
cies of clubs with a uniform attached as an in- 
ducement. We like to deck ourselves up with 
gold lace and buttons. This is the one rem- 
nant of savage man which clings to us, and 
perhaps establishes the Darwinian theory more 
firmly than any other of our traits. 

But all this is very heavy thinking, like a 
soggy plum pudding, this time of year. Speak- 
ing of gold lace and uniforms, and that kind of 














A LESSON IN ZOOLOGY 


Auice: ‘* What is a turtle, anyhow? Is it a veg’able or an inseck ?”’ 
Hucu: ‘* Wot a stoopid question to ask ; it’s a kind o’ shell bird; don’t yer see its wings? ”’ 


about war. As if there were a possibility of 
such a catastrophe between England and our- 
selves! And this all fora Quixotic attitude— 
that isthe way itseems tome. South America 
never interested me very much, and I do not 
see why we should be plunged into the greatest 
of calamities, simply because a principle—and 
that a very misty one—is at stake. At any rate, 
it would be very awkward and extremely in- 
convenient. 

In fact, except for the purposes of exter- 
minating barbarians and acquiring possessions 
from semi-civilized nations, I do not see the 
use of modern warfare. There is no need of 
military prowess or of generalship in these 
days. Any machinist can blow us all up with 
dynamite, and the implements of war are too 
mechanical to allow any scope for talent or 
genius. War is of a past age, and I doubt, 
except in frightening the Turk, the African or 
the Asiatic, and, in our own country, the 
savage, that we shall see much more of this 
savage barbarous practice. In an enlightened 
age it should be done away with. Military 
defenders should be kept to inspire awe in the 
lower classes, who are still governed through 
the senses, and for spectacular effect. A 
guardsman abroad isa jolly fellow, and uni- 


thing, I see that we are having our innings 
again in the very brightest of bright waistcoats. 
I spoke of this fashion two years ago, but it has 
been all that time coming from London and 
domesticating itself here. I find that the 
fever is raging, and that we are to see as bril- 
liant and gaudy effects now as we did in the 
wretched days of the kummerbund sash, which 
we wore for two seasons and then discarded 
and let London take up the fashion. 

Another rage is the use of white gloves— 
I do not mean the cape, as they have been in 
vogue some time—but white kid for afternoon 
entertainments, such as weddings, receptions, 
etc. I think that it is a bit ultra, and I do not 
approve of it. 

My brown morning suit has just come from 
the tailor, or rather, it was here yesterday. It 
was made after the design of London, that is, 
after the mode of London, but with American 
finish, by a Fifth Avenue tailor. It is a great 
success. ‘The coat is sack and it fits just 
loosely enough, a difficulty which our best tail- 
ors now seem to have overcome. The brown 
overcoat is of a darker shade, one which I can 
wear, so dark is it, with atop hat. This also 
fits loosely, and, at the same time, does not 
look in the least bulky. It always gives me 
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pleasure to have a perfect suit come from the 
shop of a good tailor, and especially one of 
our New York men. It accentuates my 
theory, that the London men may suggest an 
idea here and there, but that we take it up and 
improve upon it. I like to hear men ask the 
name of my tailor. They would not do so 
if my clothes did not fit perfectly, and were 
not a credit both to the wearer and the maker. 

My last pairs of walking boots are black. I 
only wear russet in the country after Decem- 
ber. I think it is better form. My morning 
boots are not of patent leather. These I re- 
serve for afternoon functions. As the climate 
is so uncertain, overhead and underfoot, I 
have had cork and rubber soles to all my 
walking boots. I never wear goloshes, I think 
them an abomination—they make the foot 
look so ungainly. In very wet weather, when 
I have patent leather boots, I sometimes put 
01 a pair of rubbers, which, I believe, are called 
by the poetic name of Romeos, why, I do not 
know. They are nothing more than tips, and 
when well-fitting, do not destroy the appear- 
ance of the patent leather, and keep it polished 
and fresh for the drawing room. 

It is a relief to have the holidays over. I 
had a very jolly party down on Christmas, and 
another on New Year's Day. We enjoyed 
ourselves reasonably well, but then we always 
feel on such occasions that we should be hap- 
pier than usual, and consequently, are not half 
so cheerful as under other circumstances. 
Neither party was a stag one, and came fully 
equipped with chaperons. We danced the 
Old Year out in true country style with an up- 
roarious Sir Roger de Coverly. But, after all, 
each repetition of these annual festivals will 
bring sad memories, and although this Christmas 
has been to me the pleasantest in years, a lone 
man, so to speak, feels at these times, if at no 
other, the possibilities of domestic life. We 
old bachelors become quite sentimental, and 
indulge in a little dreaming and a little looking 
ahead. But it is very difficult to break the old 
ties, and to enter into a new life. We grow 
selfish. We are wedded to our comforts. As 
careful as I am about my household, I fear 
that the ever watchful eye of a good wife-— 
and I would marry none but a domestic 
woman—would see a blemish,and in a few 
months the associations which I have had from 
early manhood would be scattered. My pipe 
would be shattered, and my port curtailed 
after dinner. And still, it would have its 
compensations. 

I suppose Meadow’s would have to go—this 
time never to return. The first thing that a 
woman who marries a confirmed bachelor does 
is to discharge his old-time servants. There 
is a surety of friction. The servant is jealous 
and regrets his loss of power—for bachelors’ 
servants are, in their way, despots and tyrants-— 
and the wife fears and knows that the valet has 
shared too many of the secrets of the master. 
It was all very well for Meadows to marry, 
but then for me—ah, that is a very different 
question. And yet—and yet—there is another 
side to the picture. 


How different would these rooms look if a 


dear feminine hand would but touch them and 
caress them into the softness and delicacy 
which to-night they lack! I know that my 
sporting prints would go, harmless representa- 
tions of stage coaches and fox hunting, and 
perhaps the hall might be adorned with those 
dreadful engravings which people will send you 
as wedding presents. Among my old silver 
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and my Sheffield plate—I prize the latter al- 
most more than the former—there woulti gleam, 
with all the painfulness of newness, every im- 
aginable glittering thing for impossible uses. 
I dread the butter plates, and I know they 
would send me them. I dislike fish forks, 
and as for plates bearing the semblance of the 
denizens of the sea for the second course of 
dinner, I could not tolerate them at my table 
—and yet, and yet—I suppose I would be the 
greatest of ganders and the most tractable of 
men, and my rooms, now perfect, would be 
flooded with trash. Still I must admit that 
the drawing room is stiff, but it is comfortable. 
Perhaps a bibelot here and there, some knick- 
knack that you know we might pick up in 
Vienna, in the bazars at Cairo, some memento 
—memento is a sad word—of our wedding 
journey—which, by the way, would take place 
a few months after marriage, as I could not 
become accustomed al] at once to a sea-sick 
bride. 

And yet, and yet—you would go, old 
Prince, my faithful friend. Yes, when I 
mention your name you look lovingly at me, 
and your soft brown eyes contain a wealth of 
affection. I know she caressed you yesterday, 
old man. I saw her white hand on your 
brown head, and through your shaggy hair 
there was a glitter of gems. But you would 
be sent to the kitchen and the stable, and per- 
haps a pug—has she a pug? If it were not 
hers I could almost strangle the beast—but 
then it is a dog, and I love dogs better than I 
do men. 

Would it be all happiness and bliss, and 
smooth sailing? Have I found the woman? 
I admire, reverence her sex, but now and then 
I have been stung, and the wound still smarts. 
And yet—I will go to the stable and see the 
new cob I have just purchased at the County 
Horse Show, and find out what my groom and 
the stable boys are doing. This will distract me. 
I have some new carts to buy and some liv- 
eries, and I shall tell you of my purchases in 
my next, and perhaps of the result of my re- 
flections. 











MANTLES—POPULARITY OF COSTLY JEWELRY 
—BELTS AND GIRDLES 


lined. Pink or yellow brocades appear 

in those made by Pingat, Sara Meyers 
and Giltes, and white satin or broché very fre- 
quently lines the black velvet ones. Jet orna- 
mentations are profusely mingled with fur and 
double-faced black satin quillings, bows and 
long ends. Some of these mantles are held in 
at the back by an under belt. In that case 
the trimming is designed to outline the centre 
of the back, the yoke and the Medici collar. 
Spangles are massed in flat and raised designs, 
and almost look like armor, so intensely do 
they glisten. 

Black ostrich feathers form yokes and high 
standing collars, and border the edge of stoles. 
Gay velvet collars ending in stoles in front 
—with high Medici collars—trimmed with 
white or colored plumes, and lined with white 
satin, are Paris evening novelties for theatre or 
opera, and very dressy acquisitions to the toi- 
lette, as well as very much of a protection 
standing in the lobby waiting for one’s car- 


Vn mantles are superbly trimmed and 


VOGUE 


riage, the place above all others to catch cold, 
and a serious one at that. 

Russian princesses are rated as the most 
jewel loving women in the world, and have 
the reputation of owning the rarest of gems. 
If one chooses to follow the lead of pres- 
ent fashions in jewelry, the Russian princess 
will no longer be envied, but rather outdone 
by her western rival, the American. Dia- 
monds are to be seen on every familiar article. 
As for the standard ornaments, brooches, 
bracelets, necklaces, earrings, the stones se- 
lected for them in many cases equal crown 
jewels.. Watch chains, muff-chains, lorgnettes, 
opera glasses, sleeve links, buckles, clasps, 
garter fastenings, mountings for fans, riding 
whips, card cases, umbrellas; perfume bottles, 
prayer books, and even thimbles and coin- 
purses, are not considered fine enough unless 
incrusted with small diamonds. 

As for watches, the cases are ablaze. The 
corsage, to which these wonderfully brilliant 
examples of gay enamelings, sparkling with 
gems of every color, are pinned, receives 
our unwonted illumination. Nothing more 
beautiful can be imagined than this bijou 
watch swinging by lovely linked jewels, with 
pin above, the perfection of beauty and work- 
manship, adding itself to the whole like some 
royal decoration. Pearls outrank diamonds 
for the throat in full evening dress. No one 
may hold up her head without at least one 
string, while five, seven or nine strings are 
quite common. Rings are set with fifteen or 
twenty-five variant colored gems in a square 
block, each row distinct in its variety, and 
covering the space on finger between the 
joints. The largest stones, of greatest beauty, 
are suspended from slender gold chains, either 
as necklaces or bracelets. These are quite 
the newest designs. When many stones are 
used, they are set in bars, and at intervals 
clasp twelve or fifteen rows of finest gold 
chains in a very graceful, light manner, hav- 
ing a wonderfully effectiye grace round a 
beautiful neck. 

Belts or girdles have gone to extremes. 
They are either very narrow or very wide, as 
in the Empire style. The wide ones are very 
effectively trimmed down the back with three 
or four brilliant Strass buttons. One that was 
greatly admired when worn the other night at 
a theatre party, was of black satin, with four 
large Strass buttons at the back. It was worn 
with a rose-pink crépon gown, very simply built ; 
seamless bodice, slightly draped in front, tight 
in the back ; plain, full elbow sleeves and un- 
trimmed skirt. A smart touch was shown in 
the lower sleeves, which were of black soft 
Liberty satin, crumpled into many folds. Black 
suéde gloves were worn. All this was in har- 
mony with a collarette, with no end of black 
chiffon plisséd, and wide black satin ribbon 
bows interspersed. The round adjustable vel- 
vet or velours collar is another pretty accessory. 
It is made over a bias canvas, which is 
stretched on each edge, so that both ends are 
flaring, and may fit the shoulders and flare up 
over the hair in the back. They measure 
about five inches before the fur borders are 
added. They are built of velvet fitted on the 
bias. Chinchilla, ermine, mink and Persian 
lamb are the usual furs that serve as borders 
top and bottom, and up one side, unless they 
are fastened by jeweled buttons, or the furry 
heads which are in vogue. They look very 
neat and trim with tailor-made gowns, and 
usually match the hat or toque in material and 
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color. The tendency to wear huge fur boas is 
a fashion that cannot last, because of the dis- 
comfort experienced in wearing them. The 
latest fad is to entwine two, as I saw done,with 
dark Canada sables. The two heads almost 
met in front, and the tails were brought 
around and mixed in with jabots of very yel- 
low lace. Dress muffs have whatever bits of. 
fur used upon them, encrusted with jewels, 
which sparkle among the velvets and satins 
like an open jewel case laden with gems. 

Another very pretty costume, worn by a girl, 
has the skirt of finest face cloth, with the gloss 
of satin, is bordered on the bottom by a nar- 
row band of chinchilla, which contrasts beauti- 
fully with the pale willow-green. Corsage a 
basque crenelated, of a dark bottle-green velvet, 
and bordered by the same fur. The bodice 
closes in front, is V-shape from the bust to 
arms, and an upper waist of much lighter green 
velvet is iriserted. Epaulettes in deep points 
match the upper waist, and fall over the dark 
velvet bishop sleeves. The V of waist and 
points of epaulettes are al! trimmed with chin- 
chilla continuously. A plait of the dark velvet, 
having three ruby and white enameled buttons, 
is laid in the middle of upper waist. Six of 
these buttons decorate the lower bodice, three 
on each side of the fur, which hides the closing 
in front. A wide bias white satin stock is tied 
in a smart bow in the back. Two narrow 
white satin scarfs encircle the wrists and are 
knotted with short, pointed ends. 





A SNOW BALL 


TROUBLESOME TIMES 
Jack: ‘*Does not time fly when one’s 
mind is occupied ! °° 
Tom: **And one’s mind is occupied in 
fly time.”” 
AT THE ACADEMY 
He: ‘*What a grand inspiration the 
painter of that picture must have had! How 
faithfully he has given us that golden sun- 
set!" 
Sue: ‘It is indeed beautiful—he was 
probably inspired by the golde:r harvest he 
expected to reap.”* 


Mr. CuumpLey: ‘* Your father’s wine is 
the best to be had, Miss Passé.”” 

Miss Passfé: ‘* Yes; he has had it in his 
cellar since I was four years old.”’ 

Mr. Cuumptey: “Ah! I knew it must 
be very old.” 

















JANUARY—WINTER COMI 








WINTER COME AT LAST 











NOVELTIES 


MUSICAI 


(From $5.25 up to $25.) 


He holiday season brought forward 
some very amusing novelties in the 


way of musical boxes. There is the 
hall chair, a very well carved article in pol- 
ished wood, the musical apparatus concealed 
in the seat, and which plays when a person 
sits down upon it. The price of the chair is 
determined by the number of tunes it will 
play, and is from $15 to $25. 

A musical decanter is certainly a_ very 
novel thing, and here is one which plays two 
tunes when lifted. The musical part projects 
upward in the inside, and is entirely con- 
cealed by the wine that is putin. The price 
is $7. 
thing is a Swiss 
In the 


Another extraordinary 
cottage cleverly carved in soft wood. 


Little savings banks are shown in Swiss 
cottage form, with a one-day clock set in 
front, and which play when a coin is dropped 
down the chimney. This is supposed to be 
very alluring to children, who drop.in their 
nickles in order to hear the music. In no 
other way can the music be heard. The 
price of these savings banks is $5.25 for two 
tunes, and $8 for four tunes. 


MODERATE-PRICED NIGHTGOWNS AND CHEMISES 
(From 98 cents to $3.50. ) 

Pretty and moderate-priced nightgowns 
may be bought now at all of the good shops. 
They are machine made certainly, but neatly 
put together and of excellent materials. 

A very pretty one of fine cambric, cut 
square in the neck, with turned-back rever 
collar of insertions, trimmed with wide ruffle 
of French embroidery, and finished with a 
ribbon bow where the gown fastens at the 
side, is marked at $3.98. Another, of fine 
cambric, with yoke of embroidered insertions 
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STRANGE ADVEN- 


TURES OF MISS BROWN, AT THE STANDARD THEATRE 
( For description see page vi. ) 


front is a clock which has cathedral gong and 
runs for eight days. After the last stroke of 
the gong the music begins to play. The 
price ranges from $15 to $18. 

Besides the above, there are beer mugs of 
majvlica in antique patterns, and flagon- 
shaped, the music, which starts automatically, 
begins as soon as the mug is lifted, and con- 
tinues to play during the drink. The price for 
a pint mug, playing two tunes, is $6. The 
quart mugs, twelve inches high, are $7.50. 


and trimmings of Point de Bruché lace around 
the neck, over the shoulders, and around the 
cuffs, is $2.75, and a third model, also of 
cambric, with yoke of solid French embroid- 
ery, trimmed around with ruffle of the same, 
and straight, high collar, with rosette of rib- 
bon at the side, is $3.50. 

A charming gown, very simple, is cut in a 
square at the throat, and the small square yoke 
is made of insertion and edging of fine em- 
broidery. From the yoke the gown falls in 
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full, straight folds. The sleeves are wide at 
the top, and are filled in slightly at the wrist 
in a band of insertion edged by ruffle of the 
same. The price is $1.39. The same model 
with rolling collar, trimmed with embroidery 
and beading, costs. $1.79. 

For $3.50 a handsome nightgown is shown 
in cambric, with ruffle and insertons of Platte 
Val lace, drawn with ribbons, and a jabot 
of the «ame reaching to the waist line. A 
cambric gown, with double ruffles over each 
shoulder of fine embroidery, and square yoke 
of insertions and beadings, is shown for 
$1.79. Another, of the same material, with 
box-plaited back and deep lawn collar, trimmed 
with insertions and deep ruffle of Platte Val 
lace, is marked at $1.50. Most of these 
models are to be had in muslin, of excellent 
quality, in which case the prices are some- 
what less 

What are known as skirt chemises, made of 
fine lawn and edged with delicate embroidery, 
may be purchased for $1.29. When of fine 
cambric, with tucked skirt, and square yoke 
of torchon lace, drawn with ribbon, the price 
is $1.79. The same model, when trimmed 
around the circular yoke with double ruffle of 
Platte Val lace, may be had for 98 cents. 

Chemises of ordinary length, edged with 
simple hem made of fine cambric, with V- 
shaped yoke of French embroidery, finished 
with ribbon, were seen for the same price. 
Muslin chemises are usually trimmed with 
embroideries, and range in price from 59 
cents up to 98 cents. 


REAL LACES 
(From $1 up to $85.) 

Some bargains in real laces may be found 
just now. Bridal veils of point appliqué were 
seen for $45 up to $75, according to size and 
fineness of pattern Marie Antoinette fichu, in 
black thread lace, weremarked at $25, and black 
thread lace shawls from that price up to $85. 

White duchesse lace yokes are from $5.49 
up to $11.98; duchesse round collars, from 
$7.98 to $14.98; duchesse and point lace 
handkerchiefs, from $5.98 to $10.98 ; and 
round point handkerchief, from $7 to $11.98. 
In trimming laces, round, point and duchesse 
mixed, Valenciennes and round point may be 
bought for $8.98 per yard, Point d’ Aiguille, 
nine inches wide, for $16 per yard, and 
Valenciennes, six inches wide, for $5 per yard. 

Point appliqué and point regnence, nine to 
eleven inches in width, may be purchased for 
from $3 to $4 per yard. Duchesse and point 
appliqué edgings, four inches wide, are marked 
at $1.98. per yard. Odd little bits of lace, 
such as tie ends, butterflies, points for collars, 
and so on, in Point d’ Aiguille and duchesse, 
are offered from 25 cents up to $1 each. 


PHILANTHROPY SERIES 


THE PARK AVENUE LAUNDRY 


T is an amusing fact that in modern liter- 
ature no humble occupation has been so 
picturesquely set forth as the one 

which employs the seemingly unprepossessing 
and unromantic wash-tub. It was impossible 
to see Mme, Rejane in the prologue of Mme. 
Sans Géne amidst her starching, her hot irons, 
and all her paraphernalia for doing up spotless 
linen without feeling that the profession of a 
laundress had unknown possibilities. And 
it remained but for Trilby sweet, ‘* blanchis- 
seuse de fin,’’ to establish it forever in our 


affections. 
As was shown in a former article of this 
series (The Workrooms for Unskilled 


Women), The Charity Organization So- 
ciety aims at educating the poor—who are 
poor because of their ignorance—into self- 
supporting and self-respecting women, with a 
trade, however humble, properly learned. 
The sewing-rooms are helping those who are 
deft and handy with their fingers, but there 
are numbers of women to whom the sewing 
of even the coarsest rags for carpet weaving 
is more difficult than the most intricate em- 
broidery in a lady’s hands. To these the 
establishment of the Park Avenue Laundry 
has been a necessity and a godsend. When 
a woman demanding employment presents 
herself at the office of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and she has not sufficient skill 
for them to conscientiously recommend her 
as a workwomen, she is sent to the sewing- 





room or the laundry, as the case may be, ac- 
cording to her preferences and capabilities. 

For the rough work, on beginning, she will 
receive 60 cents a day, and this will be gradu- 
ally raised, as she becomes proficient, until for 
the fine doing u» of shirts, embroidered clothes, 
children’s dresses, etc., she will be paid a 
dollar and a quarter. Of course it is a great 
mistake, as every housekeeper knows, after 
her flannels have been shrunk as hard as 
boards, and her delicate embroideries faded, 
to suppose that every one can be a good 
laundress. Every department of the work is, 
therefore, carried on under the management 
of skilled women, and the starching, bleach- 
ing, washing and ironing are done by a certain 
system, from which no one is allowed to 
depart. The beginners are entrusted. only 
with the simplest work, where no harm could 
possibly be done. Most of the women are 
widows with children to support, and as scon 
as they learn their trade thoroughly, there is 
not the least difficulty in procuring them posi- 
tions in private families. Last year, of the 
four hundred and ninety-five women who 
were given employment, two hundred and six 
were given steady work outside. 

Now a word as to the management and 
organization of this simple and excellent 
charity, which almost seems a charity to the 
wearer of purple and fine linen after inspect- 
ing the cleanliness and order of the establish- 
ment. The word laundry usually conveys to 
adainty mind the idea of huge tubs, into 
which all kinds of garments are plunged, pell 
mell, to boil until clean in a strong chemical. 
As a witty young man once remarked, ‘I 
send away a shirt and it comes home in four 
pocket handkerchiefs, and the bosom and 
collar are a little stiff for that purpose.’’ The 
cheering signs, ‘*No chemicals used.*’ 
** Family washes done separately,”’’ greet one 
reassuringly at the door. The big washing 
room, with great tubs running around the wall, 
suggested all that is hygienic and sanitary; and 
after a ‘juste melieu ’’ of blue, the clothes 
are hung on galvanized iron lines in the ample, 
sunny backyard, the open-air drying being a 
special point, although there is a hot air room 
which can be used during protracted bad 
weather, or in emergencies, The flannels are 
washed separately by an expert, and the 
starcher, who has a special room sacred to 
her bowls of paste, has held the position 
for many years, teaching numberless others 
during that time. All the doylies, table 
laces, curtains, etc., are kept apart in another 
little room, where they receive the daintiest 
handling from skilful fingers, as, of course, 
the very fine linen can run no risks. 

In point of fact, the establishment is run 
with all the modern convenience and after ideas 
of sanitation and hygiene ; nor could one’s gar- 
ments'be in better hands, from the time they 
are sorted and listed, until they come fresh 
from being ironed, which is all done by hand. 
Over $6,000 was paid in wages last year, 
wages which were well earned, and had none 
of the stigma of charity upon them. As the 
usefulness of the laundry is only limited by 
the amount of work which is sent in to be 
done, The Charity Organization Society is 
extremely anxious that its custom may be ex- 
tended, so as to enable them to employ a 
larger number of women, The managers 
are Mr. W. F. Brush, Mr. E. M. Grinnell, 
Mrs. E. P. Wheeler, Dr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Miss Annie Stone, Mrs. George Hoad- 
ley and Miss L. T. Caldwell. 


Some smart dressmakers are making a 
great success with some of the new striped 
glacé silks, in such tones as red, black, brown 
and blue, which are well suited to winter 
wear, and essentially smart in the hands of a 
clever dressmaker. 

Here is a charming dress for a middle aged 
woman, always a difficulty. A broad breadth 
of striped moiré and satin was introduced in 
the front of the skirt, and at the back the 
bodice had a deep lace basque lined with the 
same moiré, and the bodice, which was some- 
what full and liberally trimmed with lace, di- 
vided by jet, had a handsome senorita front, 
composed of cut jet, through which sprang 
the large sleeves. It was an important look- 
ing gown, made of a kind of new wool and 
silk combined, and admirably adapted to its 
present purpose. 
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Fiz. 1324 -Col'eze girls’ evening toilette, 
White ripple satin crépon skirt, untrim ned. 
Blouse bodice of white moasseline de soie, over 
ye'low silk, trimmed transversely with yellow 
chiffon ruffles and headings of yellow insertion. 
Shoulder knots, chocer and girdle of white 
satin ribdoa smartly bowel, 

Fig. 1)43—Matinée gown. Ottonan cloth 
skirt, golden brown ribded with black fulness 
at the sides and back, old style. Tight-fitting 
bodice of black velvet, lined with wiite satin. 
Open fronts poin‘ed and eiged with bands of 
ermine, Vest of fine plissé of white lisse, 
with finish of doulz olack satin bows slipped 


under the points. High velvet collar sned 
with ermine. Black satin bow. Velvet 
gigot s eeves. 


Fig 1922—"or an afternoon tea. Cerise 
crépon skirt, straight godets, daicing len zth. 
Round crépon bodice, draped with black chif- 
fon, the froats em roidered with white lace 
and white sequins. Tught-fitting crépon 
sleeves, draped with cerise chiffon. Sz-arfs of 
black chiffon, embroidered, drape the sleeves 
from shoulder to elbow, and finish with plissé 
tabs. Stock and girdle of cerise satin ribbon, 
bowed up smartly. 





_ 

Fig. 1975—Ball gown, Louis xvi., ruby 
brocade in three shades, rose design. Demi- 
train skirt, straight gores. Front panel of 

ale rose satin, draped with black Chantilly 
ace. Sides of panel ornamented with sap- 
phire embroidery on black net. Two large 
vlae ve.vet choux on either side. Décolleté 
jacket bodice; elbow sleeves, with raffle. 
Basq1¢ trimmed with Chantilly, and décolle- 
tage, with bertha of deep flounce of thisluvely 
Jace, caught by jewels on theleft. Sapphire 
em roidery on the open jacket fronts. Pale 
rose-pink satin bodice, draped with black tulle 
and girdled with blue velvet. 





TT . 
Fig. sye,e -sack view gown No. 1943, 


Showing a different skirt model, and the seam- 
less back of bodice, with shoulder and collar 
seam, 


Fig. 1913—Smart tailor-made cloth gown, 
of fancy knotted tweed, in reds and olive 
greens. Gored skirt, braided in design with 
black and gold braid. Jacket bodice fronts 
and basque, braided in harmony, as well as 
L ousquetaire cuffs to gigot sleeves. Vest of 
red velvet. Yoke effect, done with braiding, 
which extends to red velvet epaulettes,with 
scalloped edges. Stock of red velvet. 
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RORY O’MORE 


He simplest, and at the same time, 
most comprehensive way of describ- 


ing Rory O’ More, is to say boldly, 
no matter how many feelings may be hurt, 
that he is the finest cat in the world 
Rory is a magnificent specimen of the genus 
Tom. He is the property of Miss Edith 
Brower, the writer, of Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania. Muss Brower discovered him when 
he was a little tender thing of three months, 
a flowsy ball on the steps of a grocery shop. 
As she says, ** brains are written on the tip of 
every hair of him.’’ For his months, Rory 
was a very small kitten, being no bigger than 
his own head at the present time. 


afternoon, about two o'clock, he climbs the 
stairs to the door of the attic and waits there 
meekly un il it is opened unto him. He, 
who could languish on the finest silk and 
down cushion in the house, feels the charm 
of the attic like an imaginative child. He 
goes there, and in the aromatic loneliness of 
the space beneath a house’s rafters, stretches 
himself on an old hair trunk. Then, to 
sleep, ** perchance, to dream,’’ that he is a 
patriarch, like Abraham, with posterity like 
to the sands of the sea. 

Here is one of Rory’s most rapturous 
delights. Muss Brower will be writing in her 
study, when suddenly the boom of a caressing 
purr, Rory’s purr, with the soft pedal on, 
rumbles in the room like the ‘whirr of a 





RORY 0’ MORE—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


Rory to-day is a superbly massive creature, 
Doric in general suggestiveness, but with 
Corinthian details. He is gray and black 
striped, with a broad black stripe down his 
back. Miss Brower calls this his ‘* Watteau 
plait."’ He is tawny about the miouth and 
stomach, with a white ‘shirt front,’’ and 
four white mittens. His fur is so fine and 
silky that to stroke his lustrous back is like 
being hypnotized. His eyes are of an ‘‘im- 
pressionist green,’’ shot through with intelli- 
gence that subdues mediocre minds. 

Rory weighs about as much as the average 
baby. When his velvet paws trip down the 
stairs, as he joyously hastens to the breakfast 
room in the morning, a stranger would imag- 
ine the housemaid had stumbled at the top 
and was bumping her way to the bottom. 

Rory always affects the most childlike 
simplicity. He invariably enters after the 
family are seated, and everybody knows he 
has come for his breakfast, with a keen edge 
on his healthy palate. But he slides in with 
this air of sympathetic interest, as if he said: 
‘Why, dear me! what’s going on? Having 
breakfast? That's nice. What is there for 
breakfast, anyhow ?”’ 

He strides benignly to the table, sinks deli- 
cately on his haunches, looks up, lets his 
head settle back on his neck, and begins to 
purr. You would think a sawmill had 
broken loose. Rory’s purr rattles the coffee 
cups and almost curdles the milk like a thun- 
derstorm. 

Then the function that he makes of break- 
fast! Brillat Savarin was a coarse, greedy 
ogre in his eating compared to Rory. This 
once grocery waif of a kitten is now such a 
gourmet that he disdains milk, and is very 
finnicky in the matter of cream. If any of 
the viands set before him have been touched 
at all he will have none of them. 

Rory is as methodic in his ways as a monk 
of La Tiappe. For instance, there are two 
doors into the dining-room, one from the 
hall, the other from the library. Rory inter- 
rupts his refection, as a connoisseur of wine, 
takes his ‘bees’ wing’’ port  sippingly. 
When he goes out through the hbrary door, 
he returns after an interval of high thought 
and eats some more, When he makes his 
exit by the hall door, he never ccmes back. 
He is through. 

Another example of Rory’s methodic ways 
is his afternoon siesta. He takes it with the 
regularity of a Neapolitan Jazzarone. Every 





grouse. There he is, with his compelling lure 
of kittenish confidence. Muss Brower knows 
what this means, and if her work admits of 
such Rory O’More interpolation, she rises, 
goes toa bureau, and pulls out half way a deep 
drawer, in which are laid silken fabrics. 

Rory, who invariably exerts himself under 
protest, climbs in. Then this huge cat dain- 
tily treads up and down on the smooth silk 
pavement, throbbing with acute delight and 
purring now with all the stops out, like an 
ocean steamer’s engines. ‘There is nothing 
more comical than to see the benign concen- 
tration with which he abandons himself to 
this refined ecstasy of enjoyment. dt is his 
greatest dissipation. - 

One drawback that is almost essential to a 
cat is its supreme selfishness. A dog bestows, 
a cat accepts, devotion. The noblest of fe- 
lines loves a warm hearth better than a warm 
human heart. Cats love places more than 
persons. Here Rery is a magnificent excep- 
tion to his kind. 

Several times he has been taken by Miss 
Brower and her aunt when they have gone to 
Bear Creek. He has remained for weeks in 
this new habitat most contentedly, preferring 
their rooms to any others in the house, and al- 
ways coming there to be with them when 
they were in them. 

Rory’s expressions of joy when Miss 
Brower or her aunt returns. after being away 
for a day are very dog-like. He rolls cn the 
floor before their feet, will race up and down 
stairs, or through the rooms, in his glee, and 
jump into their laps with every mark of af- 
fection. 

Here are Miss Brower’s own words in de- 
scribing other equally sagacious and endearing 
traits of Rory O’More. She says : 

‘* He obeys like a dog. Even when he has 
had enough dinner, if my aunt says, ‘ Rory, 
come back and eat some more,’ he will re- 
turn to the plate, take a lick at the frag- 
ments, and then go off. When he comes 
into my study hoping for my lap, and I tell 
him I can’t hold him, he must take the rock- 
ing chair, he takes the rocking chair. An 
extraordinary instance of his obedience was 
this : A robin had a nest low down in a little 
tree. My aunt saw Rory making for the 
nest. She called him, but his mouth was 
dissolved, and he went on _ She got a stick 
and went toward him, shaking it at him and 
calling him. He came to her and she beat 


him with the stick, pointing to the tree and 
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scolding him. Rory never went near the 
nest again. The little robins grew up unmo- 
lested. 

** He has an enormous curiosity about visi- 
tors; always goes and ‘speirs’ into the 
parlor to see what manner of beings they are. 
If they don’t look like cat-lovers, he turns 
his back on them ; otherwise, he goes in and 
entertains them with his gambols, which 
consist in rollings and turnings up of the rugs, 
occasionally jumping over a chair or two. 

He has a language which we well under- 
stand. You know his way of indicating 
when his ‘tummy’ is full. His ‘please, 
may I go out,” is expressed by scratching the 
back of a chair. 

**He has periodic fits of what I call his 
housekeeping. There are no mice in this 
house (they don’t dare to come), but Rory 
knows what he was made for, and his duty he 
will perform, mice or no mice. About once a 
month (or every few weeks) he has a day for 
visiting every closet in the house, which 
means that some one must accompany him 
and open doors for him. Closets are not 
enough. Bureau drawers must also be thor- 
oughly investigated. He is a trifle large when 
it comes to investigating a full bureau drawer. 
This tour completed, he is free for another 
fortnight or so. I have even had to take 
some of the large books out from the lower 
shelves of my bookcase, in order that Mister 
O’More might do his snooping according to 
his own notions of thoroughness, 

‘¢ One more item : his daily ‘ tiger fights ’ 
These take place only in the cold months. 

‘‘ These fights take place after dinner, by 
way of a settler, but there is no escaping them 
for me, unless my heart were the heart of a 
brute beast, for Rory has the most wheedling, 
baby way of inviting me toa tussle. He lays 
his head sideways upon the floor, then flops 
gently over on his side, and looks up at me 
with enticement in his eyes, pulls at my 
gown or bites my foot if 1 appear obdurate. 

‘¢ When the fight begins, he is suddenly 
transformed into a Shore Khan of the most ag- 
gravated sort. He snorts and growls, and utters 
cries'of what he would have me believe is 
rage. My part of the play is merely point- 
ing my finger at him and slightly waving 
it. He keeps his eye fast fixed upon it, and 
works himself up into a fury, making the 
most devilish faces. When time is ripe he 
springs. I am prepared for him, and he falls 
off without having put a claw in me, yet a 
stranger would expect to hear me yell with 
pain. If I actually fight with him, hand to 
hand, he will scratch ; but if I put my face 
down upon him, the claws go straight into 
their scabbards, and my cheeks are pawed 
with velvet pads. This I consider very re- 
markable. I have tried it when he was, even 
to my belief, in a veritable rage with me.”’ 

In short, Rory O’ More is no ordinary cat. 
Despite his magnificent presence and stunning 
physique, it is his meral side that is most fas- 
cinating. By moral, I mean his social and 
emotional nature rather than his ethical 
orientation, though a healthy cat who can be 
induced to forego such a bonne bouche as a 
young, succulent robin, is not wholly without 
that. 

One feels, after knowing Rory, as one does 
after hearing Paderewski play, as if he had 
been rather put upon by any pre,ious presen- 
tation of that sort of thing. 


WOMEN’S CLUB SERIES 


THE WOMAN'S ART CLUB 


Mong the professions in which the 
A 1nodern woman has achieved success, 
there is none where she has arrived 
at a better or more permanent position than 
in her pursuit of the fine arts. The walls of 
the Salon are hung with pictures by made- 
moiselles and mesdames, and here at home 
the Society of American Artists and the 
Academy, not only have given women artists 
recognition, in hanging their pictures fairly at 
the exhibitions, awarding them prizes, etc., 
but they have not been chary of electing to 
their membership those whose talents assured 
them the necessary standard. 

Indeed, so fairly and squarely has the woman 
artist been recognized, that at first sight one 
rather wonders what a woman’s art club is 
for, and what reason it can give for its exis- 
tence. It has no craze, no platform, no re- 





forms at hand, not even a grievance to stand 
on. Then comes a whispered suggestion, it 
is Jargely a social affair, a link which binds 
together the women who studied at the League 
and in the Paris studios, who would have 
drifted entirely apart in their different interests 
and social circles, had it not been for this 
bond. Thus, too, those who lived in other 
parts of the country keep in touch with their 
old friends. Frequent luncheons and teas 
are given at members’ studios and homes dur- 
ing the winter, and once a year a private 
exhibition is held foraweek. This is opened 
with a reception and dance, at which a crowd 
of artistic celebrities often assemble. 

New York is still so strangely licking in 
the distinct artistic side which makes society 
in London so charming, that these gather- 
ings are full of interest not only in them- 
selves, but as prophetic of further social de- 
velopement. The first exhibition, held about 
five years ago, was most interesting, being an 
almost complete showing of the important 
pictures painted by the younger women during 
the past fifteen years—The Scarlet Letter, 
by Rhoda Holmes Nicholls; A Rosetti 
Composition, by Mary Sargent Florence 
(who had just taken the Academy prize) ; 
The Lotus Eaters, by Louise Cox; and 
other canvases by Ella Condie Lamb, 
Dora Wheeler Keith, Rosina Emmett Sher- 
wood and Edith Mitchell Prellwitz. That 
this smart showing—the accumulation of 
many years—has not been kept up, goes with- 
out saying. The stronger members are nat- 
urally busy with their Academy and Society 
of American Artists’ pictures, and have not 
the time to paint an extra one for the enjoy- 
ment of their friends for a week. Still, if 
the mass inclines to the somewhat dul] and 
amateutish efforts of those who win small 
chance in the public exhibitions, still there 
are always a few good canvases which re- 
deem the whole. 

That cleverest of clever Impressionists, 
Miss Mary Cassatt, sent some sketches last 
year which were a whole gallery in them- 
selves. As an experiment to ascertain the 
value of women’s work, the effect of these 
exhibitions has been rather depressing, giv- 
ing one a much lower idea of their standard 
than one gains at the regular shows, where 
their best is brought into competition with 
the work of the ablest men. There is also 
a readiness to recall the painter with whom 
each one has studied, from a more or less 
pronounced resemblance in style, which 
raises the phsycological question of feminine 
originality. Mrs. Julia Henshaw Dewey is 
president, Mrs. Ella Ccndie Lamb, vice- 
president ; and among the members are Miss 
Emily Slade, Miss Anita Ashley, Mrs. Prell- 
witz, Miss Julia T. Eidlitz, Mrs. Louise 
Cox.and Mrs, C, Coventry Haynes. 


Black cloth, considered so chic for a gown 
in Paris this winter, is a piece of luck for the 
women to whom this paper is addressed. 
There is only one kind of cloth to buy, and 
that is the very best quality of ladies cloth ; 
but it is so wide, fortunately, not many yards 
are needed. The skirt, modeled after Doucet 
or Paquin, may be untrimmed, or have fur 
on the bottom, and, as skirts are shrinking in 
width, we may save on our fur purchase. 
Linings used by the great makers are cherry 
silk, blue, crimson or purple, but for much 
wear, black is better, though not so séduisante. 
Sometimes the seams are stitched with velvet 
or satin, the cloth ixself, or left tout simple. 

Bodices to these cloth gowns are en 
jaquette, Louis xv., or the jaunty French 
guard. The fronts are open, and therein lies 
the advantage of making the gown answer for 
different occasions, according to the vest worn. 
A fur vest, wita an under chamois waist, will 
enable us to wear the costume without a 
wrap, having our fur collar and muff to pro- 
tect us 

Persian velvet vests are lovely, and so are 
brocades, chiné and plain velvets, appliquéd 
with lace, and those embroidered in sequins 
and pierreries, white or colored Strass, and the 
white satin ones, fur and lace trimmed. When 
the accessories—collars, vests, etc. —are made 
by our own deft fingers, we can afford to look 
very smart indeed, and do wonders with this 
fashionable black gown; but unless you do 
make it look smart, it is most woe-begone. 
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Fig. 1914—At church, Black cloth gown. 
Sealskin mantle, fur. lined, with sable shoulder 
ruffles and high curved sable collar, Empire 
sable muf, trimmed witn tails, to match the 
front of mantle, 

Fig. 1977—Smait dinner gown of lilac and 
white changeable Liberty satin, built en 
princesse, with very full demi-train skirt, 
embroidered across the bottom of front in 
silver and Strass. A décolleté bolero jacket 
of Oviental gold lace and jewel work drapes 
the bodice, and has blue fox bordering. This 


fur is repeated in graceful lines on the side ot 
the skirt, from hip to hem. The satin elbow 
sleeves are shrouded in lilac gauze. 

Fig. 1945 -A charming Medici collar, to 
brighten up a bodice. This motel represents 
one in rose-pink velvet, embroidered in fine 
jet, and edged with black and white lace plissé. 

Fig. 1921—Bride's visiting gown of Royal 
blue velvet. straight gored skirt, walking 
length. Two graduated front panels of white 
ermine. Round seamless bodice, with front 
of ermine, girdled with jeweled belt, Velvet 
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elbow cleeves, with ermine epaulettes and 
rolling cuffs. Ermine high collar and Marie 
Antoinette muf, 


Fig. 1825—Etective tea-gown of black satin 
duchesse. Skirt flowing and full, untrimmed 
with aloose front gathered into a square décol- 
letage, bordered by black ostrich trimming. 
Elbow sleeves of opal green velvet,in gradu- 
ated ruffles, lined with white satin, and bor- 
dered by ostrich feathers. Inner sleeves, very 
full, of white lisse, crystal dotted, gathered into 
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band and flounced with old lace. 

Fig. 191)8—Hotel dinner gown. Silver gray 
peau de soie, en princesse, medium length. 
Front of skirt wrought in appliqué of ruby 
velvet, edges worked in fine jet design, rising 
into the front of side bodies. Ruby velvet 
bretelles enter bodice front and back. In 
front, two straps of the corsage are adorned 
with four antique buttons in paste. Peau de 
soie gigot sleeves, with deep epaulettes of vei- 
vet, foliage design, veined with jet, velvet ruft 
edged with jet. ~~ 































































































A lle 
WHAT THEY READ 


BONNIE'S 


LADY EXPERIMENT. BY 


HOPKINS 


TIGHE 


Bi He narrator of this vivacious 
little episode, on his way 
from Italy to London to 
claim an unexpected in- 
heritance, makes the ac- 
quaintance of a very pretty 
lady with almond-shaped 
eyes, and in the solitude of the first-class rail- 
way carriage confides to her the somewhat 
startling story of his life. Somehow the re- 
lation comes to an abrupt ending before Vic- 





this is clearly the voice of nature, which 
makes the importance of the presentment. 
Reason deceives us often—nature never.’ 
‘ Thank ‘you,’ said Coyne, ‘a little instruct- 
ive talk of this sort is always pleasant’ ’’— 
and the beautiful collapse of the whole trou- 
badoring-court-of-love gardening of Lady 
Bonnie, by the unexpected appearance of 
Lord Bonnie, in a ‘* cyclist’s costume, of 
gray Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers,”’ 
fine as it is, is not equal tothe charming little 
touch of real passion and imagination which 
ends Dolly’s lover’s story. But the grace and 
wit of this small fiction are, on the whole, 
still of so good a quality and so rare a one, 
that the reader finishes the book with a sigh 
of apprehension that the writer can never, 





Carl. That one of the many matches turned 
out well, is by no means to be written down 
to his credit; (3) his remarkable sympathy 
with suffering (as illustrated by his Prussian 
and Austrian campaigns). French and Ger- 
man scholars, and readers of a certain bur- 
lesque novel of Thackeray’s, in the early part 
of Vanity Fair, will alike revel in these pages. 
In justice to Miss (?) Blake it should be said 
that the love-making of the Viceroy of Italy 
and Princess is prettily told. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


MRS, TREGASKISS. BY MRS, CAMPBELL PRAED 


Almost to the last chapter of this book the 
reader is impressed with the idea that it is 
merely a variant of the conventional French 


A MUFF OF SILVER FOX TRIMMED WITH GREEN VELVET BOWS 


toria Station is reached, and in the club that 
night, it appears from the conversation of the 
traveler with his cynical friend, Coyne, that 
these autobiographical details had all been 
borrowed from the newest drama of a rising 
young author, Clubbe. Naturally, on the 
first night of this play he perceives the almond 
eyes watching him curiously from the depths 
of a box; and their owner turns the tables 
upon him shortly after by assuring him that 
his new drama is ‘*funny.’’ Naturally also, 
the friend and secretary of this Lady Bonnie, 
and charming in her own right, turns out to 
be the rightful heiress of the property he so 
unexpectedly inherited, and the inevitable 
termination duly arrives. 

But the details of these highly important 
proceedings are related with a fine inconse- 
quentiality and an apparently sub-conscious 
and underhanded understanding between the 
author and his reader, that reminds the latter, 
in several ways, of the chronicles of the Dolly 
Dialogues. The divers little acts of narration 
are not always as neat as in that pretty duet, 
and the traveler is quite willing to abandon 
the subtle skill with which he courts the 
ladies for a dullish iteration, in order that his 
cynical friend may punch holes in him with 
more effect. ‘** You see,’ I observed, ‘if I 
had been reasoning myself into a marrying 
humor, there would be nothing significant in 
any conviction I might have arrived at. But 


probably, do anything so good again. This 
may not be true, but the apprehension— 
which is one of the truest compliments that 
we can pay a book—is only a fitting tribute 
to such a pleasing and refreshing little exam- 
ple of the substance of better things hoped 
for in the current short story. (Henry Holt 
and Company. ) 


COUNTRY STORIES. BY MISS MITFORD 


The delightful illustrations of George 
Morrow, the old and appropriate binding and 
excellent letterpress of Messrs. Macmillan, 
combine to give these old favorites a fitting 
setting, and to commend them to a genera- 
tion of readers sure to be as much pleased with 
them as those to whom they have for years 
appealed. Of the same type as Our Village, 
yet slightly more exciting through a more 
purely narrative form, these stories merit to 
rank with their sister book, at least among 
the smallar classics of the English tongue. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND. BY M. M. BLAKE 


The Napoleonic cult produces some strange 
results, among which may be counted this 
attempt to whitewash the monster by dis- 
playing (1) his devoted love for Josephine ; 
(2) his real benevolence in forcing marriages 
of state upon Eugene Beauharnais and Prin- 
cess Augusta, Stephanie B. and Prince 
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novel—discontented wife with soulful yearn- 
ings, dull husband, noble and _intellect- 
ual lover, avec tout ce qui s’ensuit. But at 
last comes a pleasing surprise in the appear- 
ance of a very natural nemesis, and good, 
sound morality, pointedly teaching the due 
and the dovin of the ‘* femme incomprise,”’ 
a phrase which, freely translated, generally 
means a selfish, self-absorbed woman, sick 
of her own self-coddling, The book is inter- 
esting and well written. (D. Appleton & 
Co. ) 


EUNICE QUINCE. BY DANE CONYNGHAM 


A fresh, healthy New England story, to be 
read with interest, The development of the 
Pretty Puritan from a ‘‘touch-me-not’”’ 
mountain maiden set apart by her family 
pride, into a generous, warm-hearted woman, 
is well and carefully drawn. The low mut- 
terings of strikers are continually heard, 
threatening to turn the story into a tragedy 
more than once; but this is prevented, once 
by the Pretty Puritan, and once by her lover, 
Philip Lesster ; the course of their true love 
does not run smoothly, but the end is a happy 
one. (Lovell, Coryell & Co ) 


POEMS OF THE FARM. SELECTED AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY ALFRED C. EASTMAN 


The idea of this collection is pleasing, its 
purpose —that of encouraging a love for home 


and farm life—laudable, and the verses wil! 
give pleasure to a large number of people. 

That they do not all rise to positive poetic 
merit, is not to be wondered at, Considering 
the limited range of the subject, but of dog- 
grelthere is mercifully little. The best are 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Homeric (Pope's 
Homer) lines on the Ploughman, some verses 
of Whittier and a sonnet by James T. Fields. 
The illustrations are many of them good. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


THE ART INTEREST 


HOW THE PROPOSAL TO AMALGAMATE THE 
ART SOCIETIES OF THIS CITY WAS RE- 
CEIVED BY MESSRS. WOOD AND Jj. G, 
BROWN OF THE ACADEMY OF DE- 
SIGN——-ADMISSION TICKETS TO 
ART EXHIBITIONS NO LONGER 
CAN BE COUNTED UPON TO 
DEFRAY EXPENSES 


N interesting question has come up in 
A connection with the proposed trans- 
ferral of the National Academy of 
Design to a new site, and the proposition of- 
fered by Mr. Howard Russell Butler, the Pres- 
ident of the American Fine Arts Society, 
that the two organizations shall unite in one 
grand, central art centre for the metropolis. 
The advantages and disadvantages attending 
this concentration are both so numerous and 
so open to discussion, each and several, that 
a fine field for the difference of opinion is 
presented. 

It is believed by the upholders of this cen- 
tralization that the cause of art in the city 
would gain greatly in dignity, influence, and 
increase of popular interest by it; and the 
doubters assert that the authority of both the 
Society and its component societies and of the 
Academy would be impaired, and that the 
interests of art would be much better served 


’ by two or three centres of influence in va- 


rious quarters of the city. It has been pro- 
posed that the Academy purchase the vacant 
lots both east and west of the Society Build- 
ing in West Fifty-seventh Street, with a 
wider front on Fifty-eighth Street, and that 
on this irregular T-shaped lot there be erected 
a fine, big, comprehensive art building, ex- 
tending the present facade of the Society’s 
building, or taking it down and putting up 
another that should be a unit of design for 
the entire edifice. 

A majority report in favor of the uniting o: 
the two organizations was presented by the 
Academy’s Committee on Site, and a minor- 
ity report, strongly condemning it, and argu- 
ing in favor of the older organizations main- 
taining its strictly independent (slightly hos- 
tile) attitude towards the younger, was signed 
by the President, Mr. Wood, and by Mr. J. 
G. Brown. The sixth member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Ward, the sculptor, discreetly 
refrained from having any opinion whatever. 
It is probable that the Academy, under the 
influence of the older and more conservative 
members, will follow the course recommended 
by Messrs. Wood and Brown. 

It has been officially proposed that a sum of 
$100,000, or some such amount, be set apart 
from the Academy’s available fund, proceed- 
ing from the sale of its property on Twenty- 
third Street, for a reserve fund, as experience 
has shown that the annual exhibitions can no 
longer be relied upon for income. The 
receipts from admission tickets to exhibitions 
have indeed become such a very uncertain 
source of revenue, that the Architectural 
League proposes for its eleventh annual exhi- 
bition, to be held in February, to make the 
admission free, except on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, when a fee of 50 cents will be charged 
the wealthy and proud. This_has been de- 
cided upon on two entirely different grounds : 
first, on the lofty one, that the League exhi- 
bitions are educational and elevating, and 
should, therefore, be thrown open to the great- 
est number ; and secondly, on the practical 
grounds, that the sale of catalogues, and ccn- 
sequently of advertising, will be greatly in- 
creased thereby. : 

Among the exhibitions now open, one of 
the most interesting is the dealers’ collec- 
tions of Japanese paintings and color prints, 
in the Fine Arts Society’s Galleries, cata- 
logued and expounded by Professor Fenollcsa. 
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The Eagle and the Lion 


Our advice to them both is the same 
as Funch’s advice to the man who was 
going to get married: ‘‘ DON’T !”’ 


Vinolia Soap 
for Delicate Skins 


ToiLet Vinovta Soap, 35 Cents. 

















FLoraL VINOLIA Soap, 20 Cents. 


Al' Druggists and C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton Street, New York \e 
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UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is the BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT Known 


Pure, mild, and antiseptic—it removes Dandruff, allays 
Itching, prevents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and 
healthful. 


** Packer’s Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, 


and is soothing and healing | 
in irritable conditions of the skin.’’—Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


% 
See that 
Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 


Philadelphia. 
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Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 





YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
sonvenient kind of storehouse for mem- 


wanda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 


s brightest and handsomest of all—ful! § 


f dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
-houghts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Jecasionally reminds you of the superb 
juality of Columbia Bicycles and o! 
rour need of one. You won’t object to 
hat, of course. The Calendar will be 
nailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 





“ARTFORD. CONN. 





Hundreds of ladies write us that 


they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in our 
town.” 


It’s easy enough if you 








insist on 
having 
BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Look for **S. H. & M.’’ 


and take no other. 


on the label 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H, & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 
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We make the best in the wide world. 
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This is declared to be, ‘in zsthetic, histori- 
cal and educational value, the most notable 
that has ever been held in the line of Orien- 
tal art,’’ although it is confined to the work 
of the Ukioyé, that school of artists which, 
‘* springing from the common people, has for 
the last three centuries mirrored the life of 
their gay capitals to the Japanese masses.” 
There are several hundred of these wood 
blocks, nearly all printed in color, and very 
many of them are most curious and interest- 
ing examples of beautiful color studies. 

The gold medal for American sculpture at 
the At'anta Exposition was most judiciously 
awarded 'to Mr. Daniel C. French, for his ex- 
cellent group of Dr. Gallaudet teaching a 
little deaf-and-dumb girl the sign language, 
which is probably one of the most successful 
adaptations of a perfectly modern, realistic 
subject to the everlasting canons of high art. 
The close of the Atlanta Exposition, it may 
be noticed, instead of being celebrated as etc., 
etc., etc. (see Chicago, 30 October, 1893), 
was telegraphed as marking the end of a 
demonstration which, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, would probably have *¢ na bad effects 
whatever.”” 

The Municipal Art Society proposes for its 
next enterprise a monument to the late Rich- 
ard M. Hunt, the architect, and most of the 
associated art organizations have appointed 
conference committees with a view of carry- 
ing out the project. 


SCARFS AND SCARFINGS 


He entrée of a regime of color has given 
| men an opportunity to vent their 
pent-up love for something more 
attractive than the severe tones that were in- 
sisted upon by the conservative tendencies of 
the past decade. The opportunities afforded 
by a release from the thralldom of a monoto- 
nous and never interesting color scheme have 
been seized with great avidity by the scarf 
makers, and the weavers of scarf materials. 

The license which is now being enjoyed in 
color does not apply to shapes. The vogue 
still binds us down to certain models, and any 
radical deviation from them is looked upon 
with disfavor. 

Scarfs are divide d into two classes, i. e., the 
tieable and the made-up. The well bred man 
always ties his own scarf. Any man who is 
unable to properly adjust the pretty bit of silk, 
which forms the most attractive part of his 
costume, should give up all hopes of being 
considered properly groomed until he has 
mastered the intricacies of Ascot, Derby and 
bow. There are many variations of the three 
styles of tiable scarfs. There are Ascots, in 
different widths and graduations, lined, partly 
lined, or unlined. In Derbys, there are the 
graduated, the flowing end, the folded de 
Joinville, and the straight banded affair. In 
bows, there are the pointed or banged end, 
the straight cut and the graduated. These 
Variations do not alter in any way the general 
principles of adjustment as applied to each 
separate style. 

De Joinvilles are never lined. The hand- 
some bit of silk is taken in for the band, and 
this should be done only after it has been 
fitted to the neck. A scarf that is to be tied 
must fit the collar properly, or the knot will 
be forced into a position that does not permit 
of the effect it was originally intended to 
obtain. Each scarf of the tieable kind has 
its understudy in the made-up class. There 
is the Teck, for those who cannot tie a four- 
in. hand, there is the bow, for those who can- 
not adjust a tie, and there are ‘* puffs’’ and 
‘¢ flats ‘’ for the man who cannot manipulate 
an Ascot.. These made-ups are copied as 
closely as possible after the ‘‘tieables’’ that 
they are intended to simulate. Every pinch 
and fold of the natural scarf is carried out in 
the substitute. 

A scarf that you tie has but two parts, the 
band and ends; the made-up scarfs have 
bands, knots, ends, tops, and shields. The 
makers of the ready-to-put-on scarf use various 
kinds of interlinings to give the shapes that 
easy and filled-out look that a well-tied scarf 
always presents. 

The ties which are now so popular are 
made in widths varying from seven-eighths of 
an inch up to one and one-fourth inches. 
The most popular form is the perfectly 


straight tie with square ends. The old ob- 
jection to them on account of the failure to fit 
the neck properly has been overcome by the 
introduction of sizes. One may now go to 
his haberdasher and demand a tie for a 15 
collar, and if the haberdasher keeps an up-to- 
date stock the demand will be promptly satis- 
fied. 

The lawn ties for full dress are made in 
the same widths as the silk ones, and in the 
same lengths. There is hardly any necessity 
of telling the readers of Vogue that embroid- 
ered ties are not in good form, 

In four-in-hands, or Derbys, the widths 
vary from two and one-fourth inches to four 
inches, The latter is the wide, graduated 
style—known in trade as the Imperial, or 
flowing-end. There are the folded de Join- 
ville. In adjusting the four in-hand, the tie is 
first formed rather loosely, and is then pushed 
up close to the collar, when a slight pressure is 
put upon it to solidify the mass. The knot 
is not pulled so awfully tight that the silk 
crumples allup. That style has given way 
to the more natural method of easy and grace- 
ful plaits. If the four-in-hand is of the flow- 
ing-end variety, then the aprons are brought 
out, so that a rather négligé effect is attained. 
This shows the scarf off to the best advan- 
tage. 

In adjusting the Ascot, first form the cen- 
tre piece, or knot. After this is done, ele- 
vate the two ends well, and then pull moder- 
ately taut. This will prevent the selvage 
from falling away from the top of the knot, 
and the Ascot will be of a much better effect. 

The very best four-in-hands and Ascots are 
made from the de Joinvilles. De Joinvilles 
can be bought in the natural wool, from the 
haberdasher, for from $1 up to $5. These 
have a band twined in without cutting the 
silk; the haberdasher will have this done. 
When ordering the band insist that it shall be 
good and wide. ‘There is no use in purchas- 
ing a handsome de Joinville if it is cut all to 
pieces. When the novice becomes proficient 
in the tieing of a de Joinville, he will cease to 
buy the made-up or the regulation and much- 
worn tieable scarfs of the lined and padded 
school. 

A de Joinville will not only give the best 
scarf effect attainable, but it insures you the 
enjoyment of a pattern that is not to be found 
by the gross in the popular-priced stores. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) — 


Must confess—an open confession being 
good for the soul—that I owe a sincere 
and profound apology to Vogue, not 

alone for my neglect of this old and valued 
friend, but because this neglect was caused 
mainly by my going through a series of 
amusements and pleasures, which left me no 
time for any kind of work, let alone the sat- 
isfaction of discharging my duty toward my 
American readers. 

In spite of all the sinister prognostications 
made about the holidays here, everything 
went off famously, from the bottom to the 
top of the social scale. The people seemed 
to enter fully in the merry spirit of jolly 
Christmas and happy New Year, and in the 
grand monde we had a most enjoyable time. 
Balls, soirées, dinner parties, etc., etc., took 
up the nights as well as the evenings, while 
luncheons, rides, skating et tutti quanti, 
filled up the rest of the time. The private 
theatricals at the Chateau de Dampierre were 
a success of no mean degree, and I hardly 
remember having taken part in any social 
function, for a fair number of years, which 
delighted me quite so much. 

The bijou theatre had been set up in the 
so-called Salle de la Minerve, thus named 
because therein stands a wonderful statue of 
the goddess of war carved in ivory and beauti- 
fully chased with silver. The public, or 
rather the guests, were about the most select 
which our Faubourg can furnish, and the en- 
tire armorial of France seemed to have con- 
gregated within the Lordly Castle of the 
Duchesse d’Uzes on that pagticular occasion. 
The Dowager Duchess looked absolutely 
magnificent in a rich heavy black brocaded 
gown, glittering with masses of jet and dia- 
monds, her sweet little daughter-in-law, who 
helped her to-do the honors, being clad in the 
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daintiest pink and white damask, entwined 
with moss rosebuds, that it is possible to con- 
ceive. The young Duchesse de Luynes (née 
d’Uzes) was also very prettily dressed, if in 
a somewhat heavy style for her eminently 
gracile frame and childlike face. She wore 
Royal blue velvet bordered with priceless 
zibeline fur, and some sapphires which made 
every feminine eye in the place sparkle with 
envy. The distinguished actors and actresses 
were applauded and recalled again and again, 
and the evening ended with a gorgeous supper 
of one hundred and eighty covers, arranged at 
little tables, which were decorated with 
flowers and green fern, together with superb 
fruit and exquisite bonbons. 

Another excessively well turned out recep- 
tion, was the luncheon given by the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain, at the Palais de Castille, 
in honor of the Infanta Countess of Girgenti’s 
birthday. The old Queen wore a becoming cos- 
tume of pale green satin, entirely embroidered 
with black and white jet, and ruffled with point 
lace and mousseline de soie. The dining- 
hall was very tastefully arranged, and the 
numerous guests were entertained in true old- 
fashioned royal style. 

I have taken note of a number of interest- 
ing facts and fashions which I intend to write 
about in my next, for really, I am bound to 
acknowledge that I am so tired and so weary 
of too much dancing, too much laughing, 
and, in fact, too much amusements, that for 
to-day I will just stop here and wait until I 
have taken a bit of a rest to disclose all my 
little secrets to the fair readers of Vogue. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, January, 1895. 


THE TRANSVAAL INCIDENT 
VIEWED FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF FASHION AND 
SOCIETY 


Lthough the Boers are very far from 
A being an interesting people from a 


feminine point of view, refinement, 
courtliness and delicacy being foreign to their 
nature and to their physique, yet it is long 
since a political question has arisen that is 
likely to absorb the attention of our sex to 
such a degree as the present difficulty in the 
Transvaal. In the first place, every woman 
delights in deeds of daring and adventure, es- 
pecially when they are performed by young 
men of birth, and possessed of all those tran- 
cendent qualities with which lady novelists 
are wont to endow their heroes; and if the 
deeds in question are undertaken in behalf of 
a cause not strictly equitable, as in the case 
of Dr. Jameson’s invasion of the Boer Re- 
public, why that merely adds the condiment 
of the naughtiness, which appeals so strongly 
to every daughter of Eve. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere in 
the world a more gallant band of English 
gentlemen than those who accompanied Dr. 
Jameson in his ill-starred venture. Their 
military commander, Sir John Willoughby, 
enjoyed, while captain of the Royal Horse- 
Guards—a regiment in which most of the 
troopers stand six feet two—the distinction of 
being quite the most diminutive officer of the 
English army. But the officers and men 
under his African command were nearly 
every one of them splendid fellows of over 
six feet, in the very pink of physical condi- 
tion and possessed of good looks and of an- 
cient ancestry, many of them, such as the four 
sons of the Earl of Coventry, and the broth- 
ers of Lords Annaly and Narsham being the 
sons of peers of the realm and members of the 
most illustrious families in Great Britain. 

It must be confessed that from an interna- 
tional point of view their invasion was with- 
out the slightest justification. The Transvaal 
is the country in which are situated most of 
those diamond mines, which for the past two 
years have revolutionized the feminine world 
in Europe, and even in America, by reason of 
the enormous increase of luxury and extrava- 
gance to which it has given rise. These 
mines are worked and owned entirely by 
foreigners, among whom, of course, the 
English predominate. The foreigners out- 
number the Boers by twenty to ome, yet are 
not allowed to have any share whatsoever in 
the government, or any vote, legislative or 
municipal. Naturalization is practically im- 
possible. Yet foreigners have to pay nine- 








tenths of the entire revenue in direct and 
indirect taxes, and are compelled to furnish 
military service without any pay or equipment 
whenever ordered to do so by the Boer Goy- 
ernment. 

This situation, of course, is intolerable, and 
the British Chartered Company, of which the 
leading spirits are the Dukes of Fife and 
Abercorn, the Earl Gray and Mr. Cecil 
Rhoades, who own the territory lying to the 
north of the Transvaal, have for some time 
past been endeavoring to induce the foreign 
population of the Republic to rise against the 
Boers and to upset their Government, the 
object of the chartered company being, of 
course, to add the Transvaal to its possessions, 
and to substitute its own rule at Johannes- 
berg for that of the Boers. 

All arrangements had been made for a ris- 
ing, and the outbreak was timed to coincide 
with the invasion of Dr. Jameson, with 
whom the revolutionists were to co-operate, 
when, at the last moment, an American 
mining engineer, named R. G. Brown, in 
the course of an address at a public meeting 
held at Johannesberg, warned the foreigners 
that they were permitting themselves to be 
made mere tools to serve the selfish interests 
and ambition of Mr. Cecil Rhoades and of 
his Dukes, and that the projected revolution, 
as planned, would merely result in the sup- 
pression of Boer despotism by the equally odi- 
ous tyranny of the British Chartered Com- 
pany. Accordingly, when the hour for the 
projected rising came, the foreigners in the 
Transvaal held back, declined to rise or to co- 
operate with Dr. Jameson’s plucky band of 
five hundred, and permitted the latter to be 
surrounded and cut to pieces by z force of 
five thousand Boers, the survivors declining 
to surrender until all their ammunition had 
been exhausted. 

It is difficult as yet to predict what will be 
the result of the imbroglio arising from this 
unfortunate raid by Dr. Jameson, for events 
are moving quickly, and ere this appears in 
print the entire situation may have changed 
in Africa as well as in Europe. It has already 
created such an amount of bitterness between 
England and Germany, owing to Emperor 
William’s wholly uncalled for telegram of 
congratulation to the president of the Boer 
republic, at the Boer victory over the invad- 
ing English force, that the newspapers of the 
two countries are openly discussing the possi- 
bility of a war with one another. It is on 
the cards, too, that the foreigners in the 
Transvaal may finally decide to rise against 
the Boers and to throw off their yoke, 
while many people are prepared to learn 
that Cecil Rhoades, the colossus of the 
southern portion of the Dark Continent, 
has responded to the British Government's 
official disavowal of the acts of the Chartered 
Company, by cutting loose from the mother 
country and converting the whole of South 
Africa into an independent republic, peopled, 
as were Virginia, Maryland and other once 
English, but now American, portions of this 
continent, by the younger sons of England’s 
noblest families. 

Under any circumstances the imbroglio is 
calculated to momentarily arrest the progress, 
the development, and the prosperity of the 
great mining interests in the Transvaal ; and 
widespread ruin is likely to result in London 
and Paris, a ruin which will affect us here in 
America, since we take most of our fashions 
either from the banks of the Seine, or from 
those of the Thames. If, as anticipated, 
financial disaster succeeds the recent era of 
extraordinary extravagance and luxury, an era 
that recalls to mind the days of the South Sea 
Company in London, and of the Mississipi 
Company in France, then, as now, the result of 
insane speculation, in which women showed 
themselves even more reckless than the men, 
then a reign of enforced simplicity may be 
regarded as at hand in Europe, which is bound 
to react upon our fashions here. Inasmuch 
as we women naturally prefer the rdle of but- 
terfly to that of chrysalis, and love to adorn 
ourselves with beautiful jewels and exquisite 
Parisian creations rather than with quiet, 
tailor-made gowns, and sweet simplicity, we 
have naturally everything to regret in the 
present African situation, while our husbands, 
on the other hand, have reason to rejoice. 
Indeed, they ought to erect a statue to Dr. 
Jameson. Politica. 
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, | \He most fashionable theatrical event 
of last fortnight was, undoubtedly, 
the appearance of the Lyceum Com- 

pany in Pinero’s The Benefit of a Doubt. 
The critics are unanimous in predicting for it 
a long run, a prophecy which seems justified 
by the full houses it has drawn since the 
opening night. The inevitable question of 
marital infidelity (suspected or actual) 1s, of 
course, the theme of the drama, but the sub- 
ject is less offensively presented than has been 
the custom of late years. This play held the 
boards of a London theatre for some time. 


The conspicuous success in the acting is that 
of Miss Isabel Irving, who takes the part of 
the indiscreet but innocent wife, who is 
dragged into a divorce court as the co-respond- 
ent, quite unjustly, but as the natural conse- 
quence of her injudicious friendship with the 
husband of the plaintiff. Miss Irving’s op- 
portunity comes in the second act, where, 
having been all day without food, and faint, 
the wife suddenly becomes tipsy from a glass 
of wine. Her treatment of this scene is ex- 
tremely clever and well considered, and shows 
that she has a wider range of possibility as an 
actress that she has heretofore developed. 
For this, the play is well worth seeing. 


In the Two Escutcheons, now running at 
Daly’s, the greatest comedy success that this 
house has known for the past two or three 
years has been attained, 


The motive of the play is the comparative 
view of the self-assurance, energy and whole- 
someness of an ill-bred, but thoroughly good- 
hearted American pork packer millionaire, 
and the polished manner, high-bred bear- 
ing and family pride of a typical German 
baron, who lives in the past, and never for a 
moment forgets or permits anyone with whom 
he associates to forget that his first ancestor, 
from whom he has direct and unquestioned 
descent, fought in the Crusades in 1113. 


Mr, Lewis takes the part of the pork 
packer, and Edwin Stevens that of Baron 
Von Wettingen. The by-play of both, their 
excellent makeup and the really witty lines 
they are given, prevent the performance from 
having a duli moment from beginning to end. 
The play is abundant in humor, and the 
audience, by its applause and continued 
laughter, proves beyond question the enjoy- 
ment it finds. 


Less prominently, but most capably, Miss 
Maxine Elliott takes the part of the Ameri- 
can beauty, at home both with the surround- 
ings of her Chicago origin and her temporary 
German environment. Miss Rehan is the 
ingenue bride, and Mr. Frank Worthing, a 
spendthrift, who in the character is not half 
bad, and who is put on his feet financially 
and morally through the redeeming influence 
of Thos. Foster, the pork packer, and the 
widow Stevenson, Miss Maxine Elliott, com- 
bined. 


The Empire Stock Company opened their 
New York season last night in an English 
play, which, for copyright reasons, was placed 
before London and New York on the same 
date. Michael and His Lost Angel is an- 
other of the ‘‘sex against sex’’ plays, in 
which a clergyman and a wicked woman are 
the principal characters. 


Gentleman Joe at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre makes way on 20 January for Mr. 
W. H. Crane, who is to appear in a new 
play, The Governor of Kentucky, written for 
him by Franklin Fyles. 


Still an other English play, or rather an 
English adaptation, is announced for a com- 
pany of American actors. Mr. John Drew 
and his company will appear next week at 
Palmer’s Theatre, in R. C. Carton’s adap- 
tation of L’ Ami des Femmes, The Squire of 
Dames. Mr. Drew will play the part of 
Mr. Kilroy, who is represented, according to 
a London weekly, ‘‘a curious student of human 
nature, aged thirty-seven. The direction of 
his studies was women, the object philan- 


thropic ; for he desired to know them thor- 
oughly, in order to be able to protect them 
against follies, and to console them when 
suffering from the consequence of folly. Such 
a mission was naturally hazardous, and since 
his business was that of meddling with other 
people’s, he often found his conduct misun- 
derstood. It is to be mentioned with regret 
that the result of his studies was to make 
him take a pessimistic view of the other sex, 
concerning which he had some cruel witti- 
cisms at command. Seeing how amiably 
women endured his impertinences, Mr. 
Kilroy might have taken a more charitable 
view. 


** The most important operation ever under- 
taken by Mr. Kilroy concerned Adeline 
Dennant. At first sight, he guessed that she 
was a widow or separated wife, and he quickly 
learned that she was in danger of replacing her 


their convention—and bid farewell forever. 
He placed in her charge his son—a child of 
which, of course, she was not the mother— 
and told her that the other woman was dead. 
Adeline accepted the charge, and was so much 
moved by her husband that when Thorburn 
came in she was very cool to him, and dis- 
missed him rudely; then, veiling herself 
closely, she went to visit her new charge. 
Thorburn, startled by her conduct, followed, 
but she dodged him successfully. Thereupon, 
Thorborn became furiously’ jealous, and de- 
termined to use the one letter that he had 
received from Adeline to her injury. 


‘*Mr. Kilroy was an adept at getting back 
compromising letters. Thorburn was a guile- 
less fellow, and easily duped. The suggestion 
that Adeline had a lover, and that, if the 
letter was sent to the husband, it would keep 
Adeline from the lover, was ingenious enough 
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MISS NITA ALLEN’S GOwns 


N the play, The Strange Adventures 9 
Miss Brown, a farce on the order o 
Charlie’s Aunt, the character of Mj 

Euphemia Schwartz, a German girl in a 
English boarding school, is taken by Miss Nit 
Allen, and it is not too strong praise to sq 
that her rendering is altogether charming an 
most chic. Her success is not a little en 
hanced by the excellent taste in her gowns 
which are shown in this issue of Vogue 
That on page 37 is a yellow satin skirt, wit 
black lace trimming, the bodice being orna 
mented with vari-hued spangles, and th 
sleeves of chiffon. That on page 48 is 
white, the ruffles edged with black, and th 
bolero of yellow, with gold embroidery. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8.1 
John Hare. 5 

Academy of Music—14th St, and Irving PI, 
The Sporting Duchess. ; 

American—42d St. and 8th Ave. 8, Northe 
Lights. 

Broadway Theatre—4qIst St.,8, An Artist’s Mod 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15,The Wiza 
of the Nile. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.1 
The Two Escutcheons, 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St. 
Michael and His Lost Angel. ‘ 
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husband by a lover named Sir Douglas Thor- 
burn. This seemed a splendid opportunity to 
the enterprising Paul Pry, who promptly set 
to work to defeat the schemes of Thorburn, 
and to reconcile Adeline to her husband. The 
first part of the affair was easier than the sec- 
ond, and yet Adeline and her husband really 
loved one another, and the obstacle between 
them was sentimental, Before Dennant met 
his wife there had been ‘another’ in his 
record, and Adeline discovered this during the 
honeymoon. She also found ground for be- 
lieving that her husband had not acted upon 
the maxim about being off with the old love 
before on with the new. Consequently, she 
insisted upon a separation, despite his protes- 
tations of love. It is true that there were 
some other motives actuating her, but it is not 
necessary to undertake the difficult, delicate 
task of explaining them. 


*¢ Mr. ¢ Paul Pry-’ Kilroy intervened at a 
dangerous moment—the letters of Thorburn, 
and his threat to kill himself unless Adeline 
would see him, caused her to yield so far as 
to invite him to dinner when she was giving 
a party, and further, to commit the indiscre- 
tion of allowing him to hide in her room, so 
as to talk with her when the others had left. 
Kilroy discovered this, and earned her grati- 
tude and hate by saving her from discovery 
by the others. Presuming on this service, 
Kilroy lectured Adeline, and caused her to 
dismiss Thorburn without seeing him. 


‘¢ This was ingenious of Kilroy, no doubt ; 
but it did not prevent subsequent meetings 
between Thorburn and Adeline, at which 
they agreed to become platonic lovers—an 
agreement more often dishonored in the breach 
than in the observance. So, despite Kilroy’s 
efforts, Adeline remained in peril. Luckily, 
her husband came to see her—in breach of 


The letter was sent, and, since 


for success. 
it seemed an invitation to come to her, Den- 
nant fancied that his wife had repented and 


written to him, so he came. She could not 
disavow the letter without painful explana- 
tion ; she really loved him, and by her epi- 
sode with Thorburn had been convinced that 
her ethereal concept of passion was impossible, 
so husband and wife were reunited. Incident- 
ally, I should have observed that a handsome 
young American millionairess proposed to Mr. 
Kilroy, and was most condescendingly ac- 
cepted.”” 


Mr. John Hare’s engagement at Abbey’s 
Theatre closes with this week The divine 
Sarah will begin her engagement on 20 Jan. 


The management at the Heart of Mary- 
land announce that one hundred and eighty 
thousand people witnessed the play in a little 
over three months. 


Mr. Robson’s English venture, Mrs. Pon- 
derbury’s Past, despite its unpleasantly sug- 
gestive title, has met with popular favor. 


Northern Lights, a melodrama, is having 
a prosperous run at the American Theatre. 
This is its fourth week, and no date has as 
yet been set for its withdrawal. 


In the cast of Edward Vroom’s For the 
Crown (to be played at Palmer’s) are in- 
cluded Rose Coghlan, Maud Harrison, Henry 
Jewett and Charles Kent. 


That much attention is given to men’s 
clothes by the actors of to-day is evident from 
the care shown in this regard by Mr. Kelcey 
in the Benefit of the Doubt, Mr. Drew in 
all his playing, Mr. Worthing in The Two 
Escutcheons and Mr. Edwin Stevens as the 
Baron Von Wettingen. 
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Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th Si 
8.15, Gentleman Joe. 

Garrick Theatre—3z5th St., near 6th Ave., 8.1 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. 

Herald square Theatre—Broadway and 35th S 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—2gth St., near Broadway, 8. 
A Black Sheep. 

Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15,T 
Benefit of the Doubt. 

Palmer’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.1 
Mr. John Drew. 

Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8. 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 

Star Theatre—Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, T 
County Fair. 





ART PUBLICATIONS 


Rom the Forbes Company are receiv 
kK a collection of calendars printed 
color and monotone by lithograp 
means. As a group they are far superior 
the usual average of such work. Deservi 
particular notice is an effective painting 
nasturtiums, and another of geraniums, t 
coloring in both being vivid but natural, 2 
worthy of the rich reds of these two flowe 
From L. Prang and Company comes t 
holiday number of Modern Art, which reali 
ideals of what an art periodical should be 
respect to typographic beauty : wide margit 
clear, black letters, hand-made paper and 
dicious rubrication. This periodical deser 
the cordial support of all who sincerely beli 
in the higher view of American art interes 
The editor, Mr. J. M. Bowles, is to be fel 
itated on having Mr. Louis Prang for a co 
jutor. 





SECOND OPEN QUESTION 


To what extent may a married man W 
propriety pay his honorable attentions ¢ 
married woman not related to him, but w 
whom he may be upon terms of particu 
friendliness; and under what circumstanc 
if any, may he call upon her, make 
presents, or appear with her in public? 
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of Vogue An experienced laundress will tell you that 
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iy The Wizag years in family use. Corset 5m 
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hopin At New York City , atari - 
sia Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, years at 
may be seen a full line of Ir r94 
STERLING SILVER INLAID See a0 
Sterling Silver, moved to 
Hollow Ware, Sterling and 
Plate Novelties, — 
Rich Cut Glass, modious 
Silver Plated quarters at 


m4 Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 


A) 


INLAID goods are for sale by all 
Jewelers. Ask for them. 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Cc., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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th St., 81 . 


zd St., 8.3 

fay Bid, F i In healthfulness is comfort— 
ee in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 

NS aN is continual healthfulness— 

ire receiv is Book for Nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New York. 
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903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 
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WE HAVE 


Just 
Received 
A Large Invoice of 


French 
Models 


showing the latest Par- 
isian conceits in cos- 
tumes and manteaux 
of all descriptions, of 
which 





PATTERN COMPLETE 
25 CENTS. 


PATTERNS 


may be obtained from us. Inquiries or orders by 
mail receive prompt attention, 
THE 


Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 E. rgth St. Bet. B’way & sth Ave. 
New York. 


Send for sample copy of the new ‘*L’Art de la 
Mode,”’ free, 


7 





VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Leng, Medium and Shortwaists, seld at $1.00, $1.25, |g 
|g 


$1.50 and $2.00, 
write te 


R. & G., Mfrs, 361 whats catata. aha N.Y. 


It your dealer does not keep them 
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why not? 


At all Leading Dry Goods Stores; 
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Those who buy NUBIAN FAST 
BLACK DRESS LINING—and 


Positively unchangeable 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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aiding a rege percentage o 

q purest glycerine—undeniably the most 
$ healthful and healing ingredient of a 

‘ perfect tmlet soap. The trade-mark 

4 **No. 4711" on each tablet 

4 MULHENS & EROPFF, WN. Y., U.S. Agents. 
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Superfluous Hair, Scars, 
Facial Blemishes. Wrinkles, Pock Marks, 
Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
eradicated by electricity. 





HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you’ re just as likely to 
be deceived in a bicycle. There's no 
better guide when buying a wheel 
than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it’s 
a guarantee of strength, speed and 







reliabilitv. A name that you can 

proud ‘nt out to your friends, 
4m 30 and $100, fully guaranteed. 

For ca. « and adusts who want a lower 


price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 


models, $40, $50, $60, $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mtg. Co. 


Lake, Halted and 
Fulton Sts., 


CHICAGO. 
New York, 
83 Reade St., 
San Francisco, 
3 &5 Front St. 
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, same difficulty he was at trick 1. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND X 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 
ILLUSTRATING THROWING THE LEAD 
Game, 
7 points, without honors. 
Score, 


A-B==3 ; Y-Z=0. 








The Hands : 

# Qn. to. 8. 7. 

~ Ace. 7. 2. 

+ Ace. Kg. 9. 5. 3. 

# Knv. 
@Kg. 5.4.2. | A iy Knv. 6. 
v Kg. Knv. 8. ¥ y\" Qn. 9. 4. 3- 
+ Qn. 10. 4. “ Knv. 8. 6. 
49.7. 6. B_|@ Ace. 5. 3. 2 

@ Ace. 9. 3- 

#7 10. 6. 5. 

+ 7. 2. 


@ Kg. Qn. 10. 8. 4. 
#9 turned up. 
A-B should make four tricks (game). 


Trick 1: 

Z leads # 2 (trump). 

A plays # 7 (trump). 
Y plays # Knv, (trump) 
B plays # Ace (trump ). 


Remark : 

Z leads from four trumps rather than to 
lead from three-card suits, See his hand. See 
Vogue, Dec. 12th, Hand 6, illustrating this 
same point, with note giving Cavendish’s de- 
fense for this lead. Viz.: 3 of every other 
suit and 4 trumps. In this hand Z’s three- 
card suits are bad suits to open ; he is obliged 
to lead from trumps as his best defense. 


i 
Tricks : Y-Z, 0 


Trick 2: 

B leads @ Kg. 

Z plays @ 6. 

A plays @ Knv. 

7 aie 2 Teche « A-B, I 
Y plays @ Ace. Tricks : Y-Z, 1 


Remark : 

Technically B’s lead was ® Qn. if an 
American leader, the rule being: Kg., Qn. 
More than four-in suit, lead Qn ; but with 
adverse strength in trumps, B does not wish 
his hand to be counted, as was explained in a 
previous lesson in Vogue, 28 Nov. 


Trick 3: 

Y leads # 6 (trumps). 
B plays # 3 (trumps). 
Z plays # Kg. (trumps). 
A plays # 10 (trumps). 


v.25... As 8 
Tricks : 2.3 

Remark : 

This, then, is the pivotal trick of the hand. 
A having counted the trumps, and knowing 
#Qn. 10. 8. to be indifferent cards, that 
is, they are all of the same value, since B 
turned # 9, plays # 10, giving B a card of 
re-entry, namely, # 9, when B will make his 
winning diamond or diamonds. It depends 
upon the definition of a coup whether A’s 
play of # 10 is one. It is certainly very fine 
whist, and in giving this hand to the best 
players I know, they have all failed to,make 
this play of # 10 at trick 3. 


Trick 4: 

Z leads # 4 (trump). 
A plaps # 8 (trump). 
Y discards @ 2. 

B plays # g (trump). 


Remark : 
Cavendish says: ‘* At trick 4 Z is in the 
He does 
not appear to have any better game than to 
continue the trump, especially as the fall 
renders it almost certain he will draw two for 
one, and place the lead in A’s hand, and so 
be led up to in clubs or hearts, as A cannot 
return the diamond. (See trick 2.) Or if, 
as is possible, Y has # Qn. 8, # 9 will have 
to fall, and Y will have the lead, which is 
just what Z wants.”’ 

Z counts the trumps, as just quoted above, 
because of Y’s return of the trump lead at 


oT.: _ A-B, 2 
Tricks : Y-Z 2 


’ 


trick 3, with # 6, which, from the fall of 
the cards (and Z’s hand), is the lowest spade 
(trump). Y then either has two more spades 
(trumps ) or none, as previously explained in 
Hand 4, Vogue, 28 Nov., illustrating return 
leads. Upon studying the hand, then A’g 
play of # 10 does become a coup, since he 
has not only thrown the lead into B’s hand, 
but has also deceived the adversary. Z is 
powerless, even if he suspects A of playing a 
false card and discontinues the lead of 
trumps ; for, if he leads hearts or clubs, A 
will take the trick and lead # 8 (trump), 
when the result will be the same. If Z leads 
diamonds, he makes B fourth player in his 
own suit, which is just what A wants. 


NoTE 11.—A false card is playing an unnec- 
essarily high card, holding two or more of equal 
value, since nothing can be lost, and an ad- 
versary may be deceived in counting the hands. 
A game is often won or saved by so doing. 
For example : 

A leads @ Ace. B (his partner) plays # 
Kg., showing he has no more of the suit. 
Z, if he wishes to stop a second lead of spades, 
holding # Qn. Knv., with or without others, 
should play Qn. Even if A does continue 
the spade suit, B will presumably ruff with his 
highest trump. This is a dangerous game to 
play, since your partner may also be deceived, 
probably to your mutual discomfiture, and 
should be confined to skilled players, who 
can count all the hands. To make a prac- 
tice of playing false cards defeats itself, as 
the adversaries soon cease to be deceived, and 
it destroys all confidence between partners, 
making it impossible to play two hands as 
one, the fundamental principle of modern 
whist. 


Trick 5: 

B leads @ Qn. 

Z plays 4 7. 

A discards ¥ 2. 

Y plays @ 3. 

Remark : 

# Qn. being marked with A, B knows 
trumps are now with them (eleven having 
been played, and the winning one on their 
side), notwithstanding the original lead of 
trumps came from the adversary. B, there- 
fore, reads A’s discard of ¥ 2 to be from his 
weakest suit. 

Note 11.—This is a most important light 
on discards, and should be carefully studied. 
Hand XI. will give another illustration of 
this same point. 


Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z 2. 


Trick 6: 

B leads # 10, 

Z plays # 9 

A discards ¥ 7. 

Y plays #5. Tricks: A-B, 4—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 7: 

B leads @ 8. 

Z plays @ 5 (trump). 
A plays # Qn. (trump). 
Y discards ¥ 3. 


Remark : 

Cavendish says: ‘It is useless for Z to 
refuse the force, for B will lead another dia- 
mond or a club (since .A has discarded 
hearts), and this is just what Z does not 
want (to be led through in clubs); he 


A-B, 5 


Tricks : Y-Z, 2 


wants to be led up to.’” See his hand. 
Trick 8 : 
A leads # 3. 
Y plays + 6. 
B plays #7. f 
Z plays # 10. Tricks: 72 4 


Remark : 

Cavendish calls attention to two points 
at this particular trick, viz. : first, with a 
certain card of re-entry, and no trump against, 
lead plain suits like trumps. In this hand 
it makes no difference, but A gave his 
partner a chance to make a club, if he had 
a winning one; for example, if Y had 
had & Qn., and one or two small, and B + 
Knv., with or without others, Y would 
not have played 4+ Qn. second in hand 
when B would have made # Knv. The 
second is: ‘** 4th best and similar refinements 
are useless after the general scheme of the 
hand has been decided upon _In their integ- 
rity they apply only to the original lead of a 
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hand, and generally (but not always) to the 
original lead of any player (of his own choos- 
ing) at early periods of a hand, when not 
contra-indicated by previous fall of the 
cards.”’ 


Trick 9: 

Z leads ¥ 8. 
A plays ¥ Ace, 
Z plays ¥ 4. 
B plays ¥ 5. 


Trick 10: 

A leads + Ace. 

Y plays + 8. 

B plays + 2. 

Z plays #4. Tricks: A-B 7—Y-Z 3. 


Tricks: A-B 6—Y-Z 3. 


Tricks 11, 12, 13: 

A leads & Kg. When + Qn., Knv. fall 
and A brings in his clubs (see his hand), 
when A-B make 4 by cards and game. 

Note 11.—A lost nothing by leading low 
in clubs at trick 8, as + Qn. would have 
made, instead of 4 10, had A lead + Ace, 
Kg. instead of # 3. 


APPENDIX 


If the reader will replay the hand, and 
make A play at trick 3 # 8, he will find 
that A-B can only win 2 by cards. 

This hand appeared in the London Field, 
9 February, 1895, headed: Whist Hand 
No. 288, By ‘* Cavendish.”’ 

In talking this hand over with Caven- 
dish last September, he said he considered 
it one of the finest illustrations of throwing 
the lead he had ever seen. There are a 
number of side lights commented upon, 
which should not escape the attentive rcader. 


MUSIC 


OPERATIC CASTS 


r } “He crowded houses at the performances 
of Wagner’s greatest and least popu- 
lar work, Tristan and Isoldé, gave 

me the impression that musical culture in this 

city had taken gigantic strides all at once. I 

cherished this illusion until the performance 

of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots and Wagner's 

Walkiire, on two successive nights last week, 

caused me to open my eyes in wonder, and to 

think the matter over again. The former 
work drew an overcrowded house, the latter 
put a half-filled one. I was forced to the 
conclusion, that the majority of our opera 
public go to hear some favorite singer rather 

than to enjoy the work itself.. Wagner, I 

am sorry to say, did not attract the audience 

to Tristan, but Nordica, Brema and the De 

Reszkes, probably Jean ‘especially. This 

fact would explain the empty house at the 

Tristan performance, when Jannschowsky 

and Wallnoefer sang. 

The management has given Wagner's 
works this winter with the best singers, but 
the audience stays away. Why? Because it 
goes only to hear its special favorites. Melba 
can sing absolutely worthless stuff (the general 
rule with her), but she always fills the house. 
If the Walkiire had been given with Melba 
as Briinnhilde, and Scalchi as Fricka, the 
public would have fought for seats, although 
every musical person knows that with these 
singers Wagner’s sublime work would have 
been more howlingly funny and ludicrous than 
the funniest farce ever written. 

But these considerations do not influence 
opera goers. They sit through the endless 
Huguenots, and go into rapture alike over 
Melba’s beautiful flute-like tones and Scalchi’s 
cracked, grating voice. Having no musical 
intelligence themselves, how can the opera 
public discover the absence of this element in 
Melba ? 

This state of affairs must be very discourag- 
ing to the management, which has spared no 
trouble or expense to give us opera on a high 
artistic level. I cannot, and do not, blame 
them if they fill their pockets by putting on 
such works as the Huguenots. Without a 
vast outlay of money, they cannot maintain 
such a costly institution. That the manage- 
ment, in spite of the indifference of the 
audience toward Wagner’s works, do not re- 
lax in their efforts to give these operas their 
best possible interpretation, is as much to their 
credit as the lack of encouragement is a dis- 
grace to the public. 

On Thu., 9 Jan., Wagner's Walkiire was 


given a fine representation. 


thoroughly appreciative and 


leader. 


played with such energy and passion. 


Mlie. Brema was the Briinnhilde—ang 
Of all the singers 
I have ever heard, she is the only one who 
possesses that peculiar temperament which 
makes Klafsky and Lehmann incomparable, 
Mile. Brema’s Walkiire was the intensest 
impersonation of Wagner’s wonderful charac- 
ter since Lehmann has left us. When she 
first appeared and sounded her weirdly beauti- 
ful Hojotoho, she had captured her audience, 
and held it spellbound for the rest of the 
Not only did Brema give a superb 
portrayal of the wild, almost demonic, elemen 
in Briinnhilde’s nature, but in her accents of 
tender sympathy and passionate pleading, she 
Once o 
twice her tremendous passion carried her 


what a livine Briinnhilde ! 


evening. 


could not possibly be surpassed. 


little too far—she almost screamed. 


Mlle. Lola Beeth gave an impersonation oJ 
She sang and 
There w 
In the 
great ‘scene with Siegmund, at the end o 
Act 1, in the mad-scene in Act 11, and esp 
cially in the wild, passionate strain, ‘( 
hehrestes Wunder, herrlichste Maid!’’ MI 
I have neve 
seen a more impressive Sieglinde than hers. 
Mile. Olitzka was a stately Fricka. 
voice sounded less throaty than usual, and he 


Sieglinde which surprised me. 
acted with wonderful intensity. 
nothing conventional about her. 


Beeth electrified the listeners. 


acting was full of noble dignity. 


Sig.—or I would rather say Herr Kasch 


The Moderate. 
sized audience assembled was a refined one, ang 
enthusiastic, 
Since the close of the German Opera season of 
1890-1, Seidl has not conducted Die Wa}. 
kiire in its entirety. The great conductor 
was thoroughly inspired when he wielded his 
baton once more in Wagner’s immortal cre. 
ation, and throughout the entire work the 
orchestra, was very responsive to its, eminent 
The introduction to Act 1. and the 
gorgeous Ride of the Valkyrs are seldom 








mann—was a great and pleasant surprise i 


the réle of Wotan. 


tie members of the company. 


ous impersonation. 


highest credit for his fine performance. 
has not equalled the incomparable Fische 
but his work was thoroughly intelligent 
Once, in his accents of hopele: 
Schmach, and 
traurigste bin ich von allen—I could hav 
believed that it was Fischer himself th 
Kaschmann and Brema’s renderin 
of the great Farewell aroused a frenzy of en 
Special praise is d 
to the management for the superb stagin 
The Magic Fire scene h 
never been given more elaborately or mor 


impressive, 
despair—O heslige 
sang. 
thusiasm, and justly so. 
and light effects. 


impressively. 





MAINTENONS au 

Café, Princess 
Cakes, Jaffa Pastries 
and Will-o’-the-Wisp 
are the names of four 
from our large assort- 
ment of small cakes 
for Receptions and 
Teas. 


Desa 


864 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








Every tame I hear thi 
gifted artist he confirms me in my opinio 
that he is one of the strongest and most reli 
It requires 
little courage to sing Wotan after we ha’ 
become accustomed to Emil Fischer’s marty 
Kaschmann deserves th 
H 
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The thrill of pleas- 
ure one experiences 
in inhaling the exqui- 


site sweetness of 
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arme 
nd Qigletfe | 
‘Ampériale 


can’t be described in 


perfumes — dainty, 
delicious, 
subtle, sub- 
lime, refined and a 
thousand other adjec- 
tives (see dictionary) 
scarcely convey an 
idea of their quality. 
“Smelling is be- 
Can’t see 
the odor, you know. 
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J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 





Spring 
Dress Fabrics. 


Fancy Mohairs, 
Plain Mohairs, 
English and Scotch 
Suitings. 


_SPRING NOVELTIES, 


Plaids, Mixtures, 
Checks and Stripes. 


Broadway L 19th é. 


NEW YORK. 





THE LATTER END ofa 


contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talis due is not a trife. 

Always try to find out which is likely to live long- 
est, you or the company youinsurein; and there- 
tore whether the company is insuring you or you &re 
insuring the company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 
Bathe Ciiost hetient Compeny in America, the 
Largest in the Werld, has never reorgan- 
ized or frozen out any of its claimants. 


Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value ot the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent 
with the Company's heeping alive to pay claims at all. 


Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 


Paid Pelicy-Helders, $27,000,000. 
$2,161,000 im 1894. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 





asa ific for malignant cases 
of W ping Cough, and 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh. 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- 


sages 
» HAS NO EQUAL 


Va resolene is the active 





medicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- | 
infectant known toscience. The Vaporizing ae. | 
est 


ratus is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the sa: 
method for destroying infection. For sale by all 
gists. Write for pamphlet. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts 










Decision should be made 
at once for all forms of 
monumental work to be 


erected in the early spring. 


Send for hand-book, Free, 
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A warm shampoo with CUTICURA SOAP, followed by gen- 
tle applications of CUTICURA, the great skin cure, will clear 
the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and produce a clean, 
healthy scalp and luxuriant hair, when all else fails. 


LADIES ARE ASSURED 


that to cleanse, purify, and beautify the skin, to allay itching 
and irritation, to heal chafings, excoriations, and ulcerative 
weaknesses, to speedily cure the first symptoms of torturing, 
disfiguring skin humors, nothing so pure, so sweet, so whole- 
some, so speedily effective as warm baths with CUTICURA 
SOAP, followed, when necessary, by mild applications of 
CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


Sold th: hout the world. Porrer Deve arp CuemicaL Corroration, Sole Proprietors, Boston, U. 8. A. 
ritish depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, E. C. 
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CRYSTAL SONS / 


Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
favorite of Europe. 


fe 
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. del 
PR ay freely ; lasts long. Preferred 
by our dmothers: we may safely follow 
them. id by all dealers. 





MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 





one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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TAKE YOUR WIFE | 
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THE HISTOEN 


A Mother ....- 
loves her child 
and can feedit 
with nature’s ... 
food if she her- 
self .. will .. take 


Pabst... 


Malt Extract | Ht | is famous 


Milwaukee Beer 


The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic Pabst eee 
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Garments interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


are a sure protection against 


wind and weather 








